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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





HIS EVENING (Saturday), May 8, Flotow’s Opera, 
“MARTA.” Lionello, Signor Italo Campanini (his second appearance) ; 
Plumketto, Signor Agnesi; Lord Tristano, Signor Borella; Un Scheriffo, Signor 
Casaboni; Un Servitore, Signor Balesca ; Nancy, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Lady Enrichetta (Marta), Malle. Alwina Valleria (her first appearance). 
Direetor uf the Music and Conductor—Sir Micuaky Costa, 


Next Week.—Extra Night. 

Monpay next, May 5th, will be repeated (for the second time under the present 
management), Donizetti's opera, ‘LA FAVORITA," with new scenery, dresses, 
and appointments. Fernando, Signor Antonio Aramburo (his second appearance) ; 
Alfonso XI., Signor Mendioroz; Baldassare, Signor Medini; Gasparo, Signor 
Rinaldini ; Inez, Mdlle. Bauermei-ter; and Leonora, Mdlle. Tietjens (her second 
appearance in that character at Her Majesty's Opera.) ‘The incidental Diverti t 
will be supported by Mdlle. Blanche Ricois, Mdlle. Gedda, Mdlle, Gosselin, and the 
corps de ballet. 

First appearance this Season of Mdme, Christine Nilsson. 

Tusspay next, May 6th, Gounod’s Opera, ‘‘ FAUST.” Faust, Signor Italo 
Campanini (his third appearance this season and first appearance in that character) ; 
Mephistopheles, Siznor Castelmary (his first appearance); Valentin, Signor Men- 
dioroz; Siebel, Mdlie. Justine Macvitz; and Margherita, Mdme. Christine Nilsson 
(her first appearance this season ). 

Subscription Night. 
(Being the Third of the seven Subscription Thursdays announced in the prospectus.) 

Tuurspay next, May 8th, Meyerbeer’s Opera, ‘‘LES HUGUENOTS.” Raoul 
de Nangis, Signor Italo Campanini (his first appearance in that character) ; Il Conte 
de San Bris, Signor Agnesi; I] Conte di Nevers, Signor Mendioroz; De Cosse, 
Signor Marchette; Bois-Rose, Signor Sinigaglia ; Tavannes, Signor Rinaldini; De 
Retz, Signor Zoboli; Meru, Signor Casaboni; Il Coprifuoco, Signor Campobello; 
Thor, Signor Prod ; Marcello, Signor Medini; Margherita di Valois, Mdlle. Ilma di 
Marska; Urbano, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Dama d’Onore, Malle. Bauermeister ; 
and Valentina, Malle. Tietjens. 


Saturday, May 10th.—Second appearance of Madame Christine 
Nilsson. 

Doors open at Eight; commence at Half-past Eight. Dress circle, 10s. 6d.; 

amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s.; gallery, 2s. Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SHAKESPERE’S 


%* HAMLET."—This Day, Sarurpay, May 3, at Three, p.m., in the newly 
arranged Theatre, next the Centre Transept, will be produced Shakespere’s 
Tragedy, “HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK.” The cast that has been 
selected will include :—Claudius (the King), Mr. Archer; Ghost, Mr. Acton; 
Hamlet, Mr. J. Steele Mackaye (pupil of M. Delsarte, and of M. Regnier, at th 
Conservatoire, Paris—his first appearance in this country) ; Polonius, Mr. C. P. 
Flockton ; Horatio, Mr. Boleyn; Laertes, Mr. E, Leathes; Gertrude (the Queen), 
Mdme. F Huddart; Ophelia, Miss Carlisle, &. 

The new Scenery has been painted by Mr. F. Fenton and Assistants expressly 
for the occasion; the new costumes have been made by Miss Ridler, from designs 
selected from the works of Viollet le Duc and other authorities ; and all the details 
have been arranged by, and the Tragedy is produced under the direction of, Mr. Tom 
Taylor. Stage manager, Mr. T. H. Friend. 

Numbered stalls—2s. 6d. for each of the six performances—can be secured at the 
Ticket Office, Crystal Palace, 2, Exeter Hall; and of all Agents. A few front stalls 
(transferable), available for the whole of the six performances, One Guinea each ; 
or singly, Five Shillings. The stalls will be allotted strictly in the order of the 
applications. Admission to the Palace, 2s, 6d., or by Guinea Season Ticket, 


RYSTAL PALACE. — SHAKESPERE’S 
“HAMLET.”—TAKE NOTICE.—AI! the Stalls for the Performance THIS 
DAY have now been SOLD, but Stalls for the Performances on the 5th, 7th, 9th, 
12th, 14th, and 16th can now be obtained at the Ticket Office, Crystal Palace; at 
2, Exeter Hall; and of the usual agents, 


FRIDAY NEXT, 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer Hatt.— 


Conductor, Sir MicuarL Costa,-—Mendelssohn’s “* ELIJAH,” on Fripay next, 
May 9, as an EXTRA CONCERT. Last performance this season. Principal 
vocalists—Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Santley. Organist—Mr. Willing. Tickets, 3s.; reserved area (numbered in rows), 
5s.; gallery, numbered seats, 5s., dress regulations not enforced; and stalls, 10s. 6d., 
at 6, Exeter Hall. 

















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tv . 
HIS EVENING (Saturday), May 3, will be performed 
(first time these two years), Rossini’s grand Opera, “* GUGLIELMO TELL.” 
Mathilde, Madame Sinico; Eduige, Mdlle. Scalchi; Jemmy, Maile. Siebel (her first 
appearance in England); Guglielmo Tell, M. Maurel ; Walter, Signor Bagagiolo; 
Gessler, Signor Tagliafico; Melchtal, Signor Failar; Rodolfo, Signor Rossi; 
Leutoldo, Signor Raguer; Un Pescatore, Signor Edardi; and Arnoldo, Signor 
Urio (his first appearance this season). La Tyrolienne will be danced by Malle. 
Girod, Mdlle. Caprotti, and Mdlle. Vigano. 
On Monpay, Flotow’s Opera, ‘*MARTHA.” Lady Enrichetta, Mdlle. Albani ; 
and Lionello, Signor Bettini (his first appearance this season). 
On Tuespay, ‘‘FAUST E MARGHERITA.” Margherita, Mdlle. Smeroschi; 
and Faust, Signor Nicolini. 
Doors open at 8 o'clock; the Opera commences at 8,30. 


R. HANS VON BULOW will give TWO PIANO- 
FORTE RECITALS at St. James's Hatt, on Monpay Morning, May 5, and 
TurspaY Morning, May 13, at Three o’clock. Sofa stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, unre- 
served, 3s.; admission, 1s. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall ; Chappell’s, Lamborn Cock’s, Mitchell’s, 
Ollivier’s, Keith Prowse’s, Cramer & Co.'s, and Scholl's. 


AGNER SOCLIET Y.—Conductor, Mr. Ep. 

Danwrevtuer.—LAST CONCERT, Sr. Jases’s Hatt, Fray Evening, 
May 9, at Half-past Eight o'clock. | Selections from TANNHAUSER and 
LOHENGRIN repeated by desire. Dr. Hans von Biilow will conduct TRISTAN 
UND ISOLDE and HULDIGUNGSMARSCH, and will play solos. Vocalist— 
Madame Oitto-Alvsleben. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; area, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co, 84, New Bond Street; Chappell’s, Cramer's, L. 
Cock's, Mitchell's, Keith Prowse’s, and Hays’; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James's Hall. 











LASGOW SATURDAY EVENING CITY HALL 

CONCERTS.—The TWENTIETH SEASON commences next September. 

To make arrangements for which Mr. Atrutiz, the Secretary, will be in London on 

ith May for eight or ten days, and may be communicated with at Angus’s Hotel, 23, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor—Mr, Barney. Handel's *‘ BELSHAZZAR" on Wepnsspay 
Evening, May 7. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr Cummings, 
Mr. Thurley Beale, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Organist—br. Stainer, Band and 
Chorus of 1200. Boxes, £3 3s., £2 10s., and £1 10s.; stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s.; balcony, 
3s.; admission, 1s. Tickets at Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry ; the 
usual Agents ; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


R. AND MRS. JOHN CHESHIRE’S FIRST 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT, Tuurspay, May 15, at Sr, Grorcr’s 
HALL, assisted by Mesdames Banks, Drummond, Porter, Stewart, Martorelli 
Garcia, Newton, Carpenter, Skuse, and Osborne Williams ; Messrs. George Perren, 
Wilbye Cooper, W. H. Cummings, Arthur Mathison, Gustave Garcia, Signor 
Caravoglia, J. F. Goodban, W. Macfarren, C. J. Hargitt, Sydney Smith, and W. 
Ganz. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s., at the Hall, and of Mr, and Mrs, John 
Cheshire, 62, South Molton Street, W. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN'’S MORNING 


CONCERT on Frinay, May 9, at Hanover Square Rooms. Vocalists—Miss 
Banks, Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Signor Caravoglia, and Mr. 
Santley. Pianoforte—Mrs. John Macfarren. Violin—Mr. Carrodus. Violoncello— 
Herr Daubert. Conductor—Mr. Walter Macfarren. Part 1.—Scherzo, Allegro con 
spirito (Dussek) ; Duetto, “Io resto fra le lagrime’’ (Donizetti); Aria, ‘‘ Adelaida” 
(Beethoven) ; Polonaise Brillante, piano and violoncello (Chopin); Aria, ‘‘ Deh 
vieni,” Figaro, (Mozart); Aria, ‘‘Nasce al bosco,” Lzio (Handel); Sonata quasi 
Fantasia, “ Moonlight” (Beethoven) ; Cavatina, ‘‘ What is this love?” She Stoops to 
Conquer (G. A. Macfarren). Part 2.—Song “‘ The Message,” (Blumenthal); Sonata 
in A, pianoforte and violin (Mozart); Air, ‘Au printemps” (Gounod); Hunting 
Song (A. Piatti); Song, ‘She wandered down the mountain side” (F. Clay) ; 
Cantabile and Rondo, piano, violin, and violoncello (Haydn). 15, Albert Street, 
Glo’ster Gate, N.W. 
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HE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL Up 
ished 1859) (Miss J. Wells, Mr, Baxter, Mr. Coates, Mr. Land, and 

Mr, {eset ak agg onthe their FIFTEENTH ANNUAL a, of 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, at St, Geonrcr's HALL, to = given 
FortNiGHTLy—May 8, 22; June 5 and 19. Subscription stalls, transferable, 218.5 
stalls, 6s.; reserved seats, 3s. 6d.; baleony 2s., back, 18.5 of Mr. Land, “wo 
4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park; at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street ; and Austin's Ticket Office, 16, Piccadilly. 


HARLES and ARTHUR LE JEUNE, assisted by 
Mr. C. W. LE JEUNE, will give an ee aera roman ster 
ay, at the Hanover Squares Rooms. They wi | introduce origin: si- 
cs ads and Pianoforte, and their special ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. 
This is a charming and unique musical effect, combining the capabilities of each of 
the key-board instruments, and realising all that can be desired in music- ~viz.., 
variety of tone, sustained and expressive melody, with elaborate and delicate accom- 
paniment, It is produced by a Harmonium and two lesser instruments 5 and though 
not intended to imitate an orchestra, yet it reminds one of the effect by its breadth 
and brilliancy. Vocalists—Mulle. Nita Gaetano, Miss Enriquez, and Mr, Santley, 
Conductor—Mr. W. Ganz. Tickets, 7s., 5s., and 2s, 6d. To be had at Mitchell's 
Royal Library, Chappell's, Cramer's, Austin’s Ticket Office, and at the Rooms, 


ALEXANDRE BILLET’S RECITALS. — The 
. SECOND RECITAL of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at Sr. 
Gronce's Haut, on Torspay, May 20, at Three o'clock, Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, to 
be had at St. George’s Hall, and of M. Billet, 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 











dae —$$______— : 

LEXANDRA PALACE EXHIBITION OF 
ART AND INDUSTRY. ‘ 

‘Ail communications to be addreseed to the Manager at the Palace, Muswell Hill, N. 





_‘ “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing the popular Song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Walton-on-Thames, Monday, 
May 5th. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing the popular Song, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Salisbury, May 16th. 





M 


“SWEET EVENING AIR.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his new Song, 


“SWEET EVENING AIR,” at Salisbury, May 16th. 


ISS PURDY will sing on Monday, the 5th inst., at the 
Welsh Choral Union, Hanover Square Rooms; and on Wednesday, the 7th, 
at Mdlle. Girardi’s Matinée. Address, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 
“KILLARNEY.” 
AFISS BLANCHE REIVES will sing Balfe’s 
Song, ** KILLARNEY,” on May 7th, Town Hall, Shoreditch. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Blumenthal’s very 
popular Song, “*TIIE MESSAGE,” at Mrs. John Macfarren's Morning 
Concert, on Friday, May 9, in Hanover Square Rooms, 
THE GUITAR. 
| terete SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of this 
elegant Instrument, is in town for the season. For Lessons and Engage- 
ments for public and private Concerts, address to her residence, 224, Dorset Strect 
Portman Square, W. ‘ 
SE .= = 
ERR ELSNER begs to announce his ARRIVAL in 


LONDON. Applications respecting engagements may be addressed to him, 
care of KR, E, Ward, Esq,, 12, Wilton, Street, S. W. 


ISS MARGARET HANCOCK (winner of the 
1 Contralto Prize at the Crystal Palace National Music Mectings), is open to 
Engagements for Concerts. 91, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 








popular 














ISS ANNETTA GWILT, R.A.M. 
For Concerts, Lessons, &c., address to th s 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. ee ee 


R. A. B. MARK’S GREAT WORKS.—School of 


Musical Composition. Vol. I., royal 8vo, Fourth Editi 5 
The Universal School of Music. Royal svo. "08. oe 
The Music of the Nineteenth Century. Royal svo, 12s,—All post free. 


O ORGANISTS.—Gratis and Postage Free, a 


CATALOGUE of valuable and popular MUSIC for the ORGAN 
CHURCH. Published only by Roser Cocks & Co., New Rerlington fon - 


(Contralto). 


Duncan Davison 





_ BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





+? eS 
AND 
A MLIN’S 


MERICAN RGAN §& 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other eriinent Musicians, 

Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 


Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MartuorovGn Street, Lonpon, W. 


M. W. BALFE'S NEW OPERA, 
“TL TALISMAN O.” 
ESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Srreer, 


\ have the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrangements with 
Madame Batrs for the publication of the late M. W. Balfe’s Grand Opera, now in 
rehearsal at Her Majesty's Opera, 








THE MUSIC 


Composed by FREDERICK CLAY, 
In the Second and Fourth Acts of the Fairy Opera, 


“THE BLACK CROOK.”’ 


Song, “ NOBODY KNOWS AS I KNOW” ee «s es os o 48, 
(Sung by Miss Kate Santley four times every evening.) 
Song, ‘‘NO LIGHT SALUTES MINE EYES" .. i ee co’ oo 4, 
(Sung by Malle. Savelli with great applause. ) 
Song, ‘HOW THROBS MY HEART" R ei 
(Sung by Mr, Frank Celli.) 


4s. 


BLACK CROOK QUADRILLES, By Dan Godfrey (Pianoforte) 43, 
At half-price of all Musicsellers, and Rupa.i, Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross. 





“THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER,” 
NEW SONG, 
Poetry by ARTHUR MATTILISON, 


Music by CESARE VASCHETTI, 
C. Lonspatk, 26, Old Bond Street. 





ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 
OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 

plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthful students, Teachers and parents will find thisa 
7 = — acquisition."—Observer, Stantey Lucas, Wrser & Co., 84, New 
3ond Street, 





Just Ready, with Portrait, Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s., 
d ine LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
an abridged translation from the German of C. H. Bitter, by J. E. KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH, with Introductory Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, and 
a Classified List of all his known Compositions, 
London: Hovtston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings. 


“NO THAIN G,” 
MR. SIMS REEVES' NEW SONG, 
Composed expressly for him by HENRIETTE. 
Now Ready, 4s. 
E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street. 








IMPORTANT TO PIANISTS. 


SHORT PRELUDES IN THE FORM OF CHORDS, 


ARPEGGIOED IN EACH KEY, 
So that a Prelude may be played before any piece of Music, WITH ALL THE 
APPEARANCE OF AN EXTEMPORANEOUS PERFORMANCE, 
WITH ADVICE AS TO THE PROPER MOVE OF PRACTISING, 
as adapted by the 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
The whole calculated for 
PUPILS OF ALL DEGREES OF ADVANCEMENT. 
By W. H. HOLMES. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published this Day, 


“ROW GONDOLIER,” 
BARCAROLLE, 
Composed expressly for Miss JOSE SHERRINGTON, 
By GRACE SHERRINGTON. 
Price 4s, 
London; Doxcan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“ANOTHER WORLD. 
(From “The Echo.”) 

The public has lately, through the medium of certain enterprising 
authors, enjoyed excursions to other worlds than this, some of which 
have been in the highest degree suggestive of new thoughts and 
principles to be applied to the circumstances of this work-a-day planet, 
and some of which served but to amuse anidle hour. We think the 
present revelations from another world partake in some degree of both 
these characteristics. ‘The description of the mauners and customs of 
Montalluyah, given by the legislator and ruler of that star, is agreeably 
written, interesting, and entertaining ; and there are further indications 
of the earnest suggestion, by means of this extra-terrestrial machinery, 
of sundry improvements in the training of children, in sanitary science, 
in the art of healing, and in various appliances of social comfort. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these hints is that conveyed by the 
account of the “ character-divers,” or persons chosen to search out the 
real characters and dispositions of children :— 

“T created,” says the law-giver of Montalluyah, ‘“ the office of ‘ character- 
divers,’ and selected for the discharge of its duties eminent men of great 
sagacity and gentleness, skilled in the knowledge of the mind and heart, their 
sole occupation being to discover the qualities, tendencies, and incipient faults 
of children, and act accordingly ; to dive, as it were, into the secret imaginings 
of the child; to detect the early germ of evil, and note the presence of good; 
to indicate measures for eradicating the one and developing the other.” 

These observing persons are further to ascertain the bent of a child’s 
mind towards any particular pursuit or profession, and in this they 
seem to have shown more than ordinary acumen, to judge by the 
following specimen :— 

“A man—Zolea by name—who, as a boy, was inattentive to his studies, 
while his talent for sketching from nature was so remarkable that even during 
school hours, with his eye seemingly on his book, he would occupy himself in 
sketching those around him. Everyone, except the character-divers. thought 
that nature intended this boy as a great artist. These demonstrated that as 
an artist he would never obtain a high position; and, after observing how he 
occupied himself in play hours, and subjecting him to numerous tests, so com- 
pletely cured him of his want of application and other defects that he became 
the wisest and greatest of our kings.” 

This little apologue is so full of thought that the pretty description 
of the Star City which immediately follows suffers by comparison. 

It is a little difficult with regard to some of the customs described to 


ascertain whether the author’s object in inventing them was to satirize 


our own or simply to amuse his readers. On the interesting subject of 
the position aud capabilities of women, for instance, he has little to 
suggest, unless it is that they should have more elaborate costumes, 
more comfortable arm-chairs, and be generally more beautiful than 
they are. Regarding this last topic we have one serious remark to 
make. So far as beauty can be the result of attention to health, and of 
the practice of all those virtues which react on the body, a sage such 
as the legislator of Montalluyah is justified in attaching great value to 
it; but the worship of beauty per se requires rather repression than 
encouragement. Itis the cruelest of all caste idolatries; and one of 
the features of materialism which renders that explanation of things 
most dangerous to human happiness is its tendency to produce too high 
an estimate of physical beauty and strength, gifts which never have 
been, and probably never can be, enjoyed by all human beings in equal 
proportion. ‘The sage is, however, keenly alive to the mischief of two 
unamiable tendencies of a nature sitnilar to this undue exaltation of 
prosperous physical vonditions, the neglect and impatience of the two 
extremes of human life—infancy and old age. These he endeavours to 
raise in public estimation by various enactments. 

The interest of some passages in this work would certainly be 
enhanced if it were rather easier to understand what the author expects 
his readers to think of them. ‘T'his is particularly the case with regard 
to the “Song of Admiration,” and the subsequent comments upon it. 
The song is supposed to be addressed by a lover to his mistress, and 
can only be accounted for, as it appears to us, by the fact mentioned 
by the sage, “in this connection,” that the pulsation of the Montallu- 
yans 13 more rapid than ours, ‘The same sort of ambiguity pervades 
the numerous proposals of ways and means of rendering lite comfortable. 
They seem scarcely extravagant enough for the purpose of satire, and 
scarcely practical enough to be really valuable. The author's display 
of sclence on all these subjects appears not hazy enough for jest, yet 
too hazy for sober earnest. Electricity, for instance, plays a great part 
in the various inventions he describes as rendering the Montalluyans 
happy: but the mode of action ascribed to it would make electricians 
stare. To anybody, however, who is not too learned in the ways of 
this subtle agent, and they are probably many, “Another World” can 
be safely recommended as sure to afford them amusement combined 
with no little instruction. 


* “Another World; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah,” 
By Hermes. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 








INAUGURATION AT THE RHENISH CONSERVATORY, 
COLOGNE. 


The alterations in the house purchased for the Rhenish Con- 
servatory, and situated in the Wolfsstrasse, Cologne, having been 
completed, the proper officials were enabled formally to inaugu- 
rate it on the 18th April. Invitations for the ceremony were 
issued to, and accepted by, an audience as select as it was 
numerous, including the principal Royal and municipal authori- 
ties, and the very many lovers of music in the town. The 
ceremony began with a ‘“‘ Festmarsch,” for pianoforte (for four 
hands), by the director, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, Capellmeister. It 
was played by Mdlles. L. Kruse and Neumegen. At its ter- 
mination, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller read the following “introductory 
words,” which we give in extenso :— 

“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The were in which, materially speaking, 
we pass our lives, is, we all know, of the very greatestimportance. We 
dare scarcely speak any longer now-a-days of our corporeal envelope as 
the dwelling-place of the soul; but however this may be in a physio- 
logical sente, in that of appearance and happiness, this residentiay 
question is perhaps weightier than any other. ‘ Fine feathers make 
fine birds,’ people say. We almost feel inclined to believe it, when we 
see the efforts to glorify the most intimate residences of our 
individuality. Our country, province, town, and village, inhabited by 
large and small communities, constitute the first basis of our well-being. 
From the hut of the day labourer to the palace of the prince, what a 
series is there of the most various phenomena, announcing the wants 
and pretensions of the inmates. From the workshop of the mechanic 
to the temples dedicated to art, poetry, and to the Godhead itself, 
what richness of invention and energy to satisfy, as regards space, the 
highest thoughts and views as well as the first necessities of mankind ! 
It is not surprising, then, that we approach with the greatest serious- 
ness the erection, choice, or alteration of any edifice, no matter for 
what purpose it is intended. So much is involved. A building must be 
not only fitted for the occupation to be carried on in it; it must exercise 
an influence which shall advance that occupation. The influence we 
can require from it I may call a freedom-giving influence in the very 
best acceptation of the words—freeing us from every impediment in 
the way of our life-utterances; supplying free breath to the free mind. 
It is not, therefore, without a certain degree of solemnity that we have 
assembled here to-day to consecrate the place which has been devoted 
to the beautiful art of tone, and to its disciples. Works of great 
masters are to be performed here, and fresh forces are to be trained for 
the purpose—yes, if possible, new masters shall issue from this school 
aud join the ranks of those who have by their efforts enriched 
the world with so much happiness and so riwch joy. From 
those who come to learn, there shall spring teachers, to spread in ever 
and ever enlarging circles the comprehension, the practice, 
and the love of our art. The endlessly varied germs which Nature 
scatters with reckless indifference will here be fostered with 
that affectionate assiduity, without which we can hope neither for 
blossom nor fruit. Never, probably, was there a time when the 
numbers seeking in music the means of livelihood were so great as at 
present. Fortunately, the culture of their widely-spread creed furnishes 
abundant materials for remunerative industry ; for it requires the most 
various workers to satisfy the multitudes of devotees flocking to them 
for artistic edification. How closely is it interwoven with life, from the 
smallest family circle, through the joy and sufferings of human destiny, 
to the revelations of genius addressed to thousands! So absorbing is 
it, too, that it willingly employs the smallest resources, while the 
highest do not suffice. Schiller's magnificent words: ‘Strive ever 
towards the Whole ! if thou canst thyself not become a Whole, cling 
to a Whole as a usetul member,’ find in the practice of no other art so 
satisfactory an application as in that of ours. ‘The architect, when 
erecting his monuments which are to last for centuries, requires zealous 
and active workmen—but the architect of the airy edifices of tone 
requires inwardly elevated and enthusiastic assistants. Now enthusiasm 
resembles a good action ; it rewards no one more highly than him from 
whom it springs. ‘True, enthusiasm is not all that is needed, and we 
cannot cry too loudly to those who would devote themselves to music, 
that their object is not so very easy of attainment. Our art demands 
the most unconditional devotion; heart aud hand, understanding and 
mind; it claims the entire man. Above all, it requires high courage 
—for we must combat—combat to the end—with ourselves and 
with others—with our own nature and with circumstances. What per- 
severance does not the professional disciple require before he succeeds, 
even partially, in making the organs he needs serve him? ‘The very 
feeling for music revolts against exercises which are repugnant to it, 
but without which it is totally incapable of ever commanding appreci- 
ation. On the one hand, there is the danger of doing too little to 
achieve the end in view, and, on the other, of sinking to what should 
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be merely the means. What we are accustomed to call the struggle 
between matter and mind is, perhaps, nowhere more strikingly apparent 
than in the work demanded from the arm and the hand, the lungsand the 
throat, to render them capable of re-producing the picture drawn by the 
mind.—The training through which the tone-poet has to pass to make 
sure of the mastery over the creatures of his fancy is less repugnant, but 
not less strict. Here the struggle lies between the freedom which wil- 
lingly and readily bows to the laws of reason, and the freedom which 
is more the product of unbridled impulse than of any clear views. 
However such views in this case, as in others, may be evolved in natural 
succession, no one will ever be able to create anything really endowed 
with life, who has not worked and struggled in the sweat of his brow, 
though the best of what he does is, and always will be, the gift of a 
beneficent Divinity.—To all this is to be added the struggle for the 
common necessities of life, the struggle for existence in the most limited 
acceptation of the word. Millions have to go through this struggle— 
but few with the inward conflict which supervenes but too easily in the 
case of the musician. As a general rule, badly remunerated and 
but little honoured, thousands of us find that the question is whether 
in our nerve-consuming exertions we can preserve strength enough to 
serve the one God, or whether we shall worship the golden calf. Let 
us pay the deepest respect to those who pursue the first course, and, as 
on many others, pass a mild sentence on those who follow the second, 
for their task sometimes goes beyond what it is possible for man to 
bear, It is vouchsafed only to a few, endowed with more than usually 
high gifts, to devote themselves exclusively to the ideal branches of 
art. They appear in their fullest individuality before the public—and 
the hardest struggle begins. It is here that a musician must display 
genuine artistic courage—courage not less than that of the statesman and 
of the soldier—he must, according to the words of the poet, stake his 
life in order to gain it. He must possess truthful conviction without 
self-boasting—endurance on bad as well as on good days—integrity and 
honesty in what he does, and in the way he endeavours to cause it to 
be appreciated—contempt for vain tinsel with the joy at success. A 
musician must not estimate too highly the sympathies of the great 
masses, nor must he undervalue them—he must not allow himseif to 
be bowed down by vulgarity, when it approaches him, nor by arrogance, 
when it looks down upon him, Ina word, a musician must be a man 
who does his best and leaves the rest to higher powers. ‘This is easily 
said—but accomplished only with difficulty, for the question involves 
a man’s dearest possession—his most inward individuality and his 
belief therein. What now can the school do to fit out its scholars for 
the journey through life? Not so much as it could wish ; not so much, 
perhaps—we must confess—as it ought. ‘alent is developed in still- 
ness, and character in the stream of the world.’ We can, therefore, 
carefully labour to educate the former, and, in by far the inajority of 
cases, leave it to the future to bring what a higher inspiration 
alone can give. But it must not be supposed that there is any 
lack of due preparation, We require from the scholar earnestness, 
diligence, patience, and perseverance—all admirable agents of disci- 
pline. We require obedience to the law—modesty—respect for what 
is great and beautiful, with which we endeavour to make him acquainted, 
and which we endeavour to render clear tohim. But, above all things, 
it is our duty to help him to attain to as high a degree as possible of 
what I must term professional excellence—for it is only when his 
efforts rest upon this foundation that they can prove profitable to 
himself and others. Nothing is more injurious, in art as in life, than 
a superficial dealing with so-called ideas, without a vigorous sub- 
stratum of real skill, real knowledge, and real ability. I turn, 
therefore, to my honoured colleagues with the request—assuredly 
superfluous though it be—that they will continue those exertions 
which they have hitherto made with so much pains and love, with so 
much judgment and talent, and that they will not allow themselves to 
be discouraged if the results do not always correspond to their wishes. 
If, on the one hand, great natural gifts are always exceptional, when in 
the youth and the insufficient preparatory training of so many pupils 
there exists such numerous obstacles, which are sometimes not 
to be overcome by the most energetic tutorship, the many 
admirable results already obtained must, on the other hand, be 
a source of profound satisfaction to you; while you must be 
strengthened by the consideration that even the smallest veins are 
necessary for the circulation of the blood, and that you can testify to 
having in every case produced good blood. But what beneficial results 
have already been effected by our school will be evident not only to all 
unprejudiced observers in this town and province—in far distant cities, 
and lands you will have opportunities of contemplating the happy 
signs of the influence exerted by your pupils. I must, above all things, 
congratulate both those pupils who are present and those who are 
absent, on our having been enabled to open for them this locality, in 
which there is nothing to limit the numbers of the aspirants, or of the 
lessons to be given them. May the students become more and more 
penetrated with the conviction that it entirely depends upon themselves, 








in proportion to their abilities, to attain to something worthy of respect 
in their art. To effect this, it is, above all things, necessary that their 
studies should not creep along side by side with their life but that they 
should sway it. The poet calls life serious, and art cheerful. Yet, at 
your years, life is cheerful, but art must be something serious for you, 
now and evermore. And the more serious it is and shali be to you, 
the more joyous will vou be able to render it for those who enjoy it— 
for the Olympian merriment of which the poet speaks exists only where 
all the trouble of artistic labour is either completely absent, or, at least, 
altogether concealed, You, the friends and patrons of our efforts, who 
are assembled here, I greet with thanks and pleasant emotion. For a 
long series of years, you have remained faithful to us, and not ceased 
to distribute that chinking aliment without which even intellectual 
life could not exist. We do not fear that this state of things will 
cease, but we beg you to bestow upon our efforts and their results a 
little more of that personal interest which exerts so refreshing, so 
encouraging, and so vivifying an effect wherever it is displayed. There 
are, probably, few things in which the fact of watching the progress of 
gifted scholars is combined with so much satisfaction as in the art of 
practical music, What is wanting, what is added, what at last is 
achieved—all is observed with equal interest—we hear it growing. 
Give us, in addition to your other favours, a few hours in the evening 
during the winter—we shall regard your presence as a precious and 
honourable present, and take care you shall have no reason to regret 
having made it. We think we cannot better consecrate these stately 
precincts than by presenting to you a series of productions by those 
masters whom we respect and love above all others, and with whose 
works we consider it our artistic duty to form and embue the taste of 
our scholars. However various may be the individualities of these 
great men, they all satisfy, even though in different degrees, the 
highest demands made upon art. The productions of their fancy 
are rich and healthy—organically raised upon the soil of 
their fertile soul. These works do not owe their existence 
to sophistic intellect or to witty combination; they are the 
honest, true, and simple expression of their authors’ individu- 
ality—fall and rich in themselves, not showily tricked out to conceal 
their poverty, The same clear and logical language is spoken by all 
these masters, however peculiar the purport of what they say. ‘They 
degenerate neither into affected, over-excited excess of feeling, nor 
into vulgar frivolity. They rule their art: but as wise monarchs, not 
as capriciously licentious despots. They pay homage to beauty, and 
‘in the very torrent and tempest, and, as 1 may say, the whirlwind 
of passion,’ fill our ear with harmony, despising those pungent 
incitements, which irritate the nerves without penetrating to the soul. 
They offer the youngest mind the most wholesome and the most 
agreeable nourishment—and to the end of life fill every trne musician 
with deep respect, admiration, and love, Their collected works form 
the Gospel of Musical Art, 

“T cannot leave this place, without addressing a few words to those 
respected men who, constituting our committee, have assumed, in a 
way as unselfish as it is useful, the management of the Conservatory. 
In my own name, and in that of my colleagues, 1 thank them most 
warmly for their fostering care, A better reward than can be conveyed 
in my poor words they will find in all the good that has sprung from 
this young musical nursery, Having touched upon the pedagogical 
points of the subject, I will here merely direct attention to the fact 
that, thanks to the establishment of our school, a body of distinguisiied 
musicians, whose effurts benefit general musical education, has been 
gained for the town, and point to the numbers of assiduous young 
persons, of both sexes, who have succeeded, by the instruction they 
enjoyed here, in gaining an honourable and assured position. We 
will hope, then, that our Cologne Conservatory may, for a long 
series of years, continue to flourish and gain more and more in 
importance, and we feel pleased to think that our distant descendants 
may, many years hence, retain a thankful recollection of the founders 
aud patrons of this institution.” 


This address was received with much interest. It was followed 
by the inaugural concert, in which were performed works by J. 
S. Bach, G. F. Handel, J. Haydn, W. A. Mozart, L. van Beet- 
hoven, C. M. von Weber, Fr. Schubert, F. Mendelssohn, and R. 
Schumann. As regards the execution, it is sufficient to state that 
it was undertaken by our most eminent artists (Herren F, Hiller, 
Schneider, Marktke, von Konigsléw, Rensberg, Jensen, Gerns- 
heim, J. Seiss, Hiille, and Hompesch), who were much applauded. 
With regard to the distribution of the building, according to the 
plans, and under the personal superintendence of the architect, 
Herr J. Felten, we must mention especially the fine grand hall 
on the ground floor. This hall, when brilliantly lighted up, 
presents, with its stately proportions and convenient arrange- 
ments, a magnificent appearance ; nothing better could possibly 
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have been produced with the available resources. On the west 
and south sides are eight circular niches containing busts. The 
latter represent the Emperor and King, Wilhelm, and the great 
German composers, Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Gluck, Mendel- 
ssohn, Mozart, and C. M. von Weber. According to the opinion 
of competent judges, the acoustic properties of the hall are 
admirable. Besides this grand hall, intended for concerts and 
festive ceremonies, the building contains a refreshment room, 
and more than twenty other apartments, used as the library, 
residence of the librarian, and lodgings for pupils. 

We conclude our account by a most hearty wish that the hope 
expressed by Dr. Hiller at the close of his address may be 
happily fulfilled.—K6lnische Zeitung. 


—— 
A NEW LYRIC STAR. 

This sidereal phenomenon appears to have risen above the 
operatic horizon, at Milan, in the person of Malle. Valleria, 
who, like the heroine of the now forgotten ballad : “ Sweet Rose 
of Lucerne,” can exclainm— 

*T’ve come across the sea, 
I've brav’d ev'ry danger.” 

—for she hails from the other side of the Atlantic—‘ to cull no end 
of laurels in the land of song, Italy itself.” She has been singing 
during the present season, and the Italian press is highly compli- 
mentary in reference to her. 1 Sole, for instance, says of her, in 

Un Batlo in Maschera :—- 

“Signorina Valleria was brilliant, sprightly, and exceedingly 
sympatheticin the part—all grace, dash, and perfuine—of the Page. We 
cordially congratulate not only the young artist, who promises so well, 
but also the maestro Arditi, who instructed her in Italian singing.” 

A second paper observes :— 

“Signora Valleria is a sprightly, sympathetic young Page, and proved 
she could wear male attire most becomingly and easily, She sang with 
grace and elegance, being greatly applauded, especially in the ballad, 
which she gave with spirit, vivacity, and exquisite taste.” 

The Rivista backs this up as follows :— 

“ We were again present at a performance of Robert le Diable, on 
the 26th, and are more thai ever convineed that, ere long, Malle. 
Valleria will become one of our most brilliant operatic stars. We 
heard, in the character of Isabella, the celebrated Madame La Grange, 
a perfect phenomenon in art, and we confess that in Mdlle, Valleria we 
trace no small resemblance to that grand artist. If we except certain 
ineffective fioriture, evervthing done hy Malle. Valleria met with 
universal approbation, and every evening she sings she is greeted with 
unanimous and loud applause in her romances, especially the second : 
‘ Robert, toi que j'aime.’ Forward, then Mademoiselle ; you have the 
future before you, and glory awaits you in every theatre.” 

Another paper discourses of her thus :— 

_ “Malle, Valleria has ended by becoming the enfant chérie of the public, 
from whom she receives enthusiastic ovations both as Isabella in Robert 
le Diable, and as Oscarin Un Ballo in Maschera,” 

Here is another specimen :— 

_“ The Signorina Valleria was extremely good in the part of Oscar. 
She isa young Page who sings with good taste, and is all dash and 
smiles, perfectly at home on the stage, constantly moving, roguish, 
and self-assured. She was greatly applauded, and we feel sure she 
would have done even much more in a more sympathetic part.” 

La Y * 7yy . 

The Gazzetta dei Teatri observes :-— 

_“Signorina Valleria, a graceful daughter of America, who has 
visited our beautiful country for the purpose of forming herself in the 
Italian musical style, made her first appearance as Isabella, She 
possesses a real soprano, limpid, most flexible, and sympathetic, which 
pleasingly fills the vast building. Though applauded in certain parts 
on the lirst evening, sie could not do full justice to her powers, on 
account of the agitation incident to such an occasion. But, on the 
second evening, being calmer and, consequently, more self-possessed, 
she spared us certain poetical licences of execution that had nothing to 
do with the music; thus enabling the public better to admire her 
talent and applaud her ability. If she only continue to study zealously, 


Mdlle, Valleria is destined to attain to the highest honours ; of this 
there is no doubt.” 


n . 

The same paper in a subsequent number, remarks :— 

‘ . . ’ . . 
“*Mdile, Valleria has gained the sympathies of everyone, and is 





warmly applauded, both in Robert le Diable and Un Ballo in Masehera,” 


The Fama is no less laudatory :— 

‘‘Signorina Valleria isa most sympathetic Oscar, possessing, as she 
does, a fine voice and great intelligence. In her ballads she displays 
all her extraordinary talent, all her grace, and all the marvellous 
compass of her register. ‘Ihe applause was general and spontaneous.” 

Il Corriere Milanese pays tribute in these words :— 

« The graceful Mdlle, Valleria, with her elegant modulations and 
soft gentle organ, has gradually obtained the sympathy of the public, 
and is rewarded with general applause.” 

The Eco det Teatri contributes in these terms to the budget of 
praise :— 

‘ But the person who surprised the public was Signora Valleria, a 
handsome young Page, with a limpid voice and a degree of stage tact 
quite American. She was greatly applauded.” 

Then comes J/ Secolo with :— 


“On the first evening we could admire only Signora Alvina Valleria’s 
genuine soprano, ringing, fresh, and flexible; for the nervousness 
incident to a début prevented her from feeling sufficiently calm to give 
correctly the musie, or to do justice to the character of the Queen. 
Even then, however, applause was not wanting, especially for the 
romance in the fourth act. Subsequently the applause has become 
warmer and more general, for the young lady’s voice has gained more 
certainty of execution, while the charm of her very prepossessing per- 
sonal appearance has been enhanced by the greater ease of her move- 
ments and bearing. Signora Valleria has still no little to do, both as 
an actress and a singer, before she can reach the position to which she 
aspires; but with her splendid organ, if she will only back it up by 
hard work, the future cannot be doubtful. 

The following is even more flattering :— 

+ We now come to the Page, Oscar, to that interesting and valiant 
young artist, Mdlle. Alvina Valleria. We expected a model Oscar 
from her, and our expectations were not disappointed. All she uttered 
she uttered with certainty, spirit, dash, and soul, singing the ballads 
especially well, and in them surpassing all the ladies who had previously 
sustained the part. With a homogeneous, ringing voice, of marvellous 
compass ; with intelligence of a high order; with a method imparted 
by Signor Arditi; and with a graceful and prepossessing personal 
appearance, she had no reason to fear any comparisons, and she under. 
went the test triumphantly, so that we, too, applauding vigorously, ery 
out: Brava |” 


r 





Sines for Music. 
IN ENGLAND I WAS BORN.* 


The land where I was born 

No wondrous charms can boast, 

Wave wash’d and tempest torn, 
A cold and rocky coast ; 

Yet, though so bleak her shores, 
Here verdant meads abound, 

Where teeming Nature pours 
Rich blessings all around. 

Who will may mock and scorn, 
Right well content am I; 

In England I was born, 
In England let me die! 


In other climes the flowers, 

Tis said, are rare and bright, 
The paler bloom of ours 

Gives to my soul delight. 
I care not for the plain 

Where gem and gold may be, 
Our fields of ripened grain 

Are good enough for me. 

Who will may mock, &e. 





Here first my sire drew breath, 
Here passed his life away, 
Here met his sires their death, 
Here sleep in English clay ; 
Like them I make my choice, 
And trust when Death is near, 
To find an English voice 
The last sound I shall hear. 
Who will may mock, &e. 
| Mrs. VALENTINE Roperts. 
*Copyright. } 
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LES PETITS RIENS. 
An UNPUBLISHED BALLET BY Mozart (1778).* 
(Continued from page 271.) 


Whatever we may think of this scenarium, it is certain that 
the ballet achieved a great success, as shown even by the 
laudatory tone of the anonymous critic, who is by no means 
always so gentle. No less favourable is the testimony of Baron 
Grimm (Corr. lit., x., p. 53), though he now and then intersperses 
his approbation with a critical gloss. ‘“‘We must not omit to 
state that the last scene always provokes simultaneously with 
the applause a murmur of disapprobation—a proof that the 
feeling of propriety still exerts stern sway on our stage. We 
refer to the moment when the supposed shepherd dispels the 
error of the two shepherdesses who are competing for his love 
by baring his bosom. Great as is the grace and discretion with 
which Mademoiselle Asselin represents this scene, as well as every 
thing else, her pantomime always finds the audience divided, and 
those who cry out: da capo, are not able to suppress the marks 
of disapprobation.” 

Thus much Grimm, in whose words is mirrored all the 
simplicity of the year 1778. With regard to the music, neither 
Grimm nor the Journal de Paris says anything about it, and, 
probably, no one paid any attention to it. This is not astonish- 
ing, for in this branch of art, where the charm of sight out- 
weighs disproportionably that of hearing, those concerned were 
satisfied with botching up the music pot-pourri fashion, giving 
the preference to folk-like songs and fashionable airs. The 
words of these compositions, which involuntarily suggested 
themselves to the memory of the audience, helped to render the 
scenic action more intelligible than it otherwise would have 
been ; these productions were called: airs parlants. 

Under the circumstances, how could the public know that they 
were listening to a musical masterpiece? As at the present day, 
so at that period, also, the majority of musical amateurs required 
to have their attention excited by the name of a well-known 
composer, as we are told in the satirical lines :— 

“ Et vous, gens de l'art, 

Pour que je jouisse 

Quand c’est du Mozart, 

Que I’on m’avertisse ”— 
and, in this case, their attention had not been excited. Noverre 
had taken care that his collaborator should not be named, and 
Mozart, for fear of exasperating bis patron, wisely held his 
tongue. Moreover, the music of Les petits Riens would probably 
have produced no other impression even had the composer been 
mentioned ; for who in France then knew the glorious name of 
Mozart? Even those who remembered the once phenomenal 
child, from his former stay in Paris,—not excepting Noverre 
himself—could scarcely suspect the real importance of the 
young composer. Yet this composition, the authorship of which 
Mozart renounced with careless magnanimity, deserved the most 
attentive consideration ; for though we can by no means apply 
to light and gaily conceived music like this the same standard 
as to such works as Don Juan and Figaro, Les petits Riens must 
still be described as, in its kind, worthy the immortal master. 
Mozart's desire to show himself in the most favourable light to 
his patron, Noverre, must have stimulated him to put forth his 
whole strength, even when not concealing from himself that his 
name would hardly on this occasion force its way to the public. 
Besides, the creative power of the young composer was, at that 
epoch especially, so rich and flowing, that he bad merely to give 
his pen full scope, and captivating and original ideas were sure to 
flow abundantly upon the paper. 

With regard to the whole affair, which does not characterize in 
a very favourable light musical matters in Paris at that period, as 
well as to the share which Mozart had in Noverre’s ballet, we 
have sufficient information in the master’s correspondence quoted 
by Otto Jahn (Letter to his Father of the 9th July). A certain 
want of clearness in the expressions: ‘‘ Six pieces in it will be by 
others,” and “altogether I shall have written twelve pieces for 
it,” appears to be caused by the fact that, when writing to his 
father, Mozart made the extent of his work as small as possible, 








* From the Ménestrel, 











for his father had often warned him never to compose anything 
without a corresponding material recompense; he considered he 
had the right of committing a trifling inaccuracy, in consideration 
of the slight importance of two numbers, which together made 
only twenty-four bars, Thus fourteen of the numbers in the 
ballet may be set down as written by Mozart; the six others are 
called by him in the letter already mentioned: “ miserable 
French ariettas.” 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the score itself. 
It is written in a delicate and careful hand. The overture, for 
two violins, tenor, two flutes, two oboes, two clarionets, two 
horns, two trumpets, two bassoons, kettle-drums, and a double- 
bass, in one tempo, and extending to 106 bars, is quite in 
Mozart's style, and full of the most charming details. We can 
discover almost note for note certain Mozartean forms of expres- 
sion ; to quote, for instance, the words of Susanne, in Le Nozze «i 
Figaro, ‘* Sembra fatto in ver per me.” 

No. 1 of the fourteen numbers, left after deducting the six not 
Mozart’s, isa Largo con sordini, C major, two-four time, for 
stringed quartet, two flutes, and two oboes. It is thirty-five bars 
long, and is interrupted by a short Presto, after which the 
powerful motive re-appears. 

No. 2. No tempo given.—T'wo-four time.—A minor, stringed 
quartet— eighteen bars—song-form. 

No. 3. Andantino. -2—C major—eighteen bars. The instru- 
mentation is limited to two violins, and two flutes, which reply. 
echo-like, to each other, most probably to correspond with the 
movements in the game of Blind-Man’s-Buff. 

No. 4. Allegro—&—C major—six bars—a very short melo- 
dram, marking, in all probability, the moment when the Blind 
Man catches some one. 

No. 5. Larghetto—3—F major—sixteen bars for solo oboe, 
stringed quartet, and two horns. 

No. 6. Allegro-Gavotte—3—F major—sixty-four bars —for 
stringed quartet, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons. 

No.7. Adagio—2?—D major—twelve bars—stringed quartet 
and two flutes. 

No. 8. No tempo given—&—D major—thirty-six bars— 
stringed quartet, two flutes, two oboes, and two horns. Precisely 
of a similar character to the piece from Martini’s Cosa rara, and 
that from Sarti’s Due Litiganti, introduced by Mozart in the 
second finale of Don Juan. 

No.9. No tempo given—Gavotte gracieuse—i—twenty- 
seven bars—stringed quartet and two oboes. 

No. 10. No tempo given—Pantomine--?—A major—twenty- 
six bars—stringed quartet. 


No. 11. Passepied--3—D  major—sixteen bars—stringed 
quartet. The first four bars of this piece are exactly the 


same as those of the second movement in the first of the ‘ Six 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin.” (“ Dédiées x Ja Princesse 
Palatine.”) This work, like the ballet, was composed in tke 
year 1778, and first engraved from the MS. in Paris. 

No. 12. No tempo given—Gavotte—3—B flat major-- 
fifteen bars—stringed quartet. 

No. 13. Andante—3—B flat major—sixteen bars—stringed 
quartet and two oboes, 

No. 14. No tempo given—Gigue—s—K major—sixty-four 
bars—stringed quartet, two flutes, two clarinets, two horns, and 
two bassoons. 

The second performance of Les Petits Riens did not come off 
till the 20th June, its fate being naturally connected with that of 
Piccini’s opera, the only moderate success of which delayed its 
repetition. ‘Lhe Journal de Paris of the 15th June explains this 
delay in the following words: ‘ Fochetti, the barytone who has 
just arrived, sustained the part of Marescial, instead of Signora 
Farnesi, who took it merely to oblige.” But the fact of replacing 
a soprano by a barytone appears at first blush rather hazardous ; 
and, as it turned out, Signor Fochetti did not achieve a greater 
success than his fair predecessor; at the third performance—on 
the 25th June—he was in his turn replaced by Signor Tozzoni. 

Finally, after the fourth performance—on the 2nd July—Le 
finte Gemelle disappeared from the bills, but the ballet, rescued 
from shipwreck, was presented, newly arranged, to the public on 
15th August. The Journal de Paris, for the 14th August, 1778, 
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observes on the occasion: ‘‘'The ballet, Les Petits Riens, by 
Noverre, was again seen with pleasure ; it was executed with the 
intelligence and skill to which we are accustomed in the represen- 
tatives of the principal parts: MM. d’Auberval, Vestris, Jun., 
Meslles. Guimard, Allard, and Asselin.” Thus it was the fate of 
this charming music from the pen of the greatest composer of any 
epoch to disappear unrecognized in the sea of oblivion, after 
affording, for ashort time, only superficial and sensual pleasure to 
a merely sight-loving multitude. It was not till the year 1856 
that an article by Edouard Fournier, in the Revue frangaise, once 
more directed public attention to Mozart’s presence in Paris, and 
his relations with Noverre. But, strange to say, it never struck 
either the writer of the article or any one of his readers to insti- 
tute a search for the lost score. It is true that Fournier had got 
upon a false scent, as he supposed that it was for another of 
Noverre’s ballets, namely, Annette et Lubin, that Mozart com- 
posed the music. As, however, the first performance of Annette 
et Lubin did not take place till the 9th July, 1773, that cannot 
possibly be the ballet to the “fourth performance” of which 
Mozart refers in his letter, also of the 9th July, to his father. It 
was, no doubt, written in the book of fate that, like the Sleeping 
Beauty, the score of Les Petits Riens should slumber for nearly: a 
century in the dust of a library; that ninety-five years should 
elapse before it was discovered, and its real author restored to his 
rights. Victor WILDER. 
—o——. 
MACREADY. 

Mr. William Charles Macready, the eminent actor, died on Sunday 
at his residence, 6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, where he had 
lived in retirement for several years, Mr. Macready was born in London 
on the 3rd of March, 1793, and received his education at Rugby. 
Whilst he was preparing himself at Oxford, his father, who was the 
manager and lessee of several provincial theatres, became deeply 
embarrassed in his affairs, and young Macready resolved to adopt the 
profession. He made his first appearance in Birmingham, in June, 
1810, in the character of Romeo, and met with a very gratifying recep- 
tion. He remained with his father’s company until 1814, when he 
visited Ireland and Scotland. On the 6th of September, 1816, he 
appeared at Covent Garden, as Orestes, in Zhe Distressed Mother; and 
Edmund Kean, with other eminent actors who witnessed his début on 
the London stage, entertained the highest opinion of his abilities. He 
subsequently removed to Drury Lane, where he became the original 
representative of the heroes in Sheridan Knowles’s William Tell, Virgintus, 
and Caius Gracchus. In 1826 he paid his first visit to the United States, 
and in 1828 he visited Paris, where he was enthusiastically received. 
He revisited the United States in 1843-4, and again in 1849, on which 
occasion the jealousy of Mr. Forrest, the actor, led to a desperate riot 
at the Astor Operahouse, at New York, in which Macready was per- 
forming, when he was attacked by the mol, and with difficulty escaped 
with his life. The military were called out to suppress the disturb- 
ance, and having fired killed twenty-two men on the spot, besides 
wounding several others. On his return to Eugland, shortly after- 
wards, in the autumn of 1849, Macready commenced his final engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, the completion of which he 
was obliged to relinquish, on account of ill-health, but resumed it in 
the antumn of 1850, and brought it to a conclusion Feb, 3, 1851. His 
benefit took place at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Feb. 26, and the 
. Macready Banquet” was celebrated soon afterwards. He retired to 
Sherborne, Dorsetshire, whence he removed to Cheltenham on his 
second marriage, occupying himself chiefly with schemes for the 
education of the poorer classes, ‘he late Lord Lytton’s Richelieu and 
Lady of Lyons, together with other famous plays, were written expressly 
for Macready—who, nevertheless, above all, excelled as a Shakesperian 
actor, as those who have witnessed, among other things, his magnificent 
Impersonations of King Lear, Macbeth, King John, and Othello, must 
Well remember, “He was one of the most consummate and variously- 
accomplished dramatic artists of his period. 


_ Enrurr.—The last concert of Soiler’s Musical Union was highly 
Interesting, and went off exceedingly well, under the direction of the 
energetic conductor, Herr A. Golde. The programme included Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth Symphony in I’ major, and the overture to Tannhduser 
by Herr Richard Wagner, Malle. Minna Nanitz, from the Royal 
Opera, Dresden, sang the air: ‘‘ Ach, ich habe sie verloren,” from 
Gluck’s Orpheus ; an air from Ja Cenerentola, and songs by Radecke and 
Deseauer, ; Herr Lauterbach, also from Dresden, gave Spohr’s ‘* Concert 
in Form einer Gesangscene,” a “ Moderato and Scherzo” of his own, and 
& Cavatina by Raff. Both the visitors were much applauded, 








AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
(From the “ Liverpool Porcupine.”) 


During the last twenty years, few persons connected with 
operatic and theatrical matters have been more universally 
known and more warmly appreciated in London and other 
European capitals than Mr. Augustus Harris—familiarly known 
as “Gus”—the stage-manager of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, who died quite unexpectedly last Saturday, at 
his house in London. The writer of this was only speaking to 
Mr. Harris about a week before he was shocked by reading the 
news of his death. He met the deceased gentleman at a well- 
known resort of metropolitan professional and literary men, and, 
amongst the brilliant company gathered on that occasion at the 
“ Albion,” none appeared in better health and spirits than the 
lieutenant of Mr. Gye. 

Mr. Harris may almost be said to have been born in an opera- 
house, for he first saw the light at Naples when the San Carlo 
Opera was the most brilliant and famous in Europe. His 
mother, Madame Fearon, was a prima donna styled the ‘ English 
Catalari,” and well-known in both Continental and English 
opera-houses. We do not know anything about Mr. Harris's 
youth, but from an early age he was connected with the London 
theatres, both as an author and actor, and in the latter capacity 
he was a worthy rival of Mr. Morris Barnett in such characters 
as Monsieur Jacques, for which his Continental education and 
experience, and his rare powers as a linguist, eminently fitted 
him. Mr. Harris subsequently became manager of the Princess’s 
‘Theatre, where he introduced Mr. Fetcher to the English stage ; 
but he eventually retired from management, and attached him- 
self to the fortunes of Mr. Gye at Covent Garden, as stage- 
manager. In this capacity, Mr. Harris—who superintended the 
‘mounting ” and rehearsing of the magnificent spectacles which 
have made the Royal Italian Opera world-famous—proved him- 
self to be an artist in every sense of the word. Dresses, 
scenery, and appointments were, under his direction, miracles 
of brilliant and tasteful colouring; while the chorus and ballet, 
instead of being inanimate spectators of the loves and hates of the 
vocalists, were taught to act themselves, and so to add to the 
completeness of the ensemble. Unlike most stage-managers, Mr. 
Harris was not content to stand at the side-wings and “ shriek ” 
his orders, but he went on the stage as a peasant, fisherman, or 
soldier, and personally set the chorus and “ supers” the example 
of that active attention to their duties which made representations 
of such operas as Les Huguenots, Masaniello, Le Prophéte, L’ Etoile 
du Nord, &c., vivid, exciting, and life-like to a degree never pre- 
viously witnessed on the stage. 

Mr. Harris was not only a wonderful stage-manager, but an 
admirable judge of lyric vocalism. During the recess he was 
always on the wing through Europe, in search of novelty, and it 
was very rare for his own unaided judgment to be at fault. In 
addition to this rare gift, he was complete master of that 
delicate diplomatic tact so essential in dealing with the sensitive 
beings who pass their lives on operatic boards. In the numerous 
difficulties inseparable from the management of a vast concern 
such as the Royal Italian Opera, Mr. Harris's tact was constantly 
called into play ; and, while he was a universal favourite with all 
the greatest artists of the day, no man ever served a master with 
more devotion than he did Mr. Gye. 

It speaks volumes for Mr. Harris’s unique talents and suavity 
of disposition, that he was the trusted friend and confidant of Mr. 
Gye, and of Mr. John Knowles, of the ‘lueatre Royal, Man- 
chester—a fact which can be best appreciated by those acquainted 
with the inner secrets of theatrical life. Both these gentle- 
men have now to mourn an irreparable loss; and their regrets 
will be more acutely shared by a loving family who have been 
suddenly bereft of an affectionate head; while in the wider 
circles of art and literature the memory of “ Gus Harris” will 
long be held green. 

Regenspura.—A concert has been given by the Richard Wagner 
Association under the directicn of Count Eduard du Moulin, The pro- 
gramme included Overture and “ Gruss an die Halle,” from Tannhduser ; 
Elsa’s Dream, and third scene of Act 1 from Lohengrin; Spinning Song 
and Ballad from Der fliegende Mollgnder ; and ecucluding scene trom 
the Meistersinger, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The 27th and last of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, as genuine 
amateurs understand them, brought together an enormous audience on 
Saturday afternoon. In accordance with long custom, it was for the 
“benefit” of Mr. Manns, the conductor, who, in companionship with Mr. 
George Grove, has worked with such zeal and indefatigable perseverance to 
raise these performances up to the point of almost unrivalled excellence, now, 
and indeed for a long time, unanimously recognized among the world of 
music-lovers. The programe, as usual, on these particular occasions, just as 
when the last concert of the season is for the “ benefit ” of the Director of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, was of a more miscellaneous character than is the 
general rule. Nevertheless, it was rich in interest purely musical. The 
overture to Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, descriptive of stormy weather 
in the mountains, and the opening chorus (“ Uebergang zum Friihling”), 
illustrating the approach of spring, opened the concert famously. Then we 
had the two movements belonging to Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B 
minor, the rescue of which from what might have been permanent oblivion is 
due to Mr. Grove and the Directors of the Crystal Palace, who commissioned 
him to undertake a journey a few years since, to which we are indebted 
for an acquaintance with more of Schubert at his best than, but 
for the opportunity thus afforded, we should ever have been likely 
to make. The third and last purely orchestral piece was the overture 
to Tunnhiuser, to which every true believer in Wagner, * the prophet,” 
instinctively bows. Here was sufficient variety; and, as all was adinirably 
executed, all produced its legitimate effect. In addition to the orchestral dis- 
plays, the violin and pianoforte were conspicuous—in the hands, moreover, of 
two of the most accomplished professors, Madame Norman-Néruda and Mr. 
Charles Hallé. The lady selected one of the justly-renowned fantasias of 
Heinrich Ernst, including the march and “ Willow Song” from Rossini’s Otello ; 
the gentleman took the pianoforte in Beethoven's Choral Fantasia—Madame 
Otto-Alvsleben, Misses Bessie Goode and Annie Butterworth, Messrs. Guy, 
Wadmore, and H. A. Pope being entrusted with the vocal parts which, as in 
the Ninth Symphony, are important auxiliaries to the final movement. How 
Madame Néruda gave the Fantasia of Ernst necd no more be told than how Mr. 
Hallé rendered the solos in the Choral Fantasia. Both acquitted themselves 
in perfection, and were appreciated accordingly ; nor were the compositions in 
which they assisted by any means the least attractive features of the entertain- 
ment. The vocal music was selected judiciously, with a view to contrast and 
variety. Mdile. Ostava Torriani (from Her Majesty's Opera) sang “ O 
luce di quest’ anima,” and the cavatina from Linda di Chamcuni, also 
joining Signor Agaesi in * La dove prende,” the familiar duet from Mozart's 
Flauto Magico. Signor Agnesi gave the well-worn ‘Sorgete,” from 
Rossini’s Maometto Secondo (afterwards enlarged into Le Sicge de Corinthe, 
for Paris)—an air, times gone by, made famous chiefly through the singing of 
Tamburini, and which has a florid eabaletta exactly suited to Signor Aguesi’s 
means and style of vocalization. That every one in the concert-room was 
delighted to hear Mr. Sims Reeves, after his long illness, appeared plainly in 
the enthusiastic grecting he received. Nothing better could have been selected 
for our great tenor than the pathetic recitative, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” and 


‘ eee ais +) 
Watt her, angels, with which Mr. Reeves (like 





the exquisitely tunefal ai 


the elder Braham before him) invariably associates it. In Mariani’s canzonet, 
“ Una Rosa,” and Mendelssohn's characteristic ** Hunting Song,’ Mr. Reeves 
Una Rosa ¢g 


was accompanied by Mr. Hallé—a graceful compliment from one distinguished 
g 





artist to another, and the more acceptable in this instance as dispensing with a 
recent by no meaus laudable custom of preparing orchestral accompaniments for 
songs intended expressly by the composer to be accompanied on the pianoforte. 
The other noticeable vocal performance was “ Gli angui d'inferno ”—the second 
song of the Queen of Night in J! Flawto Magico—declaimed with remarkable 
spirit by Madame Otto Alvsleben, who showed herself a thorough mistress of 
the trying and difficult passages composed by Mozart for an exceptional voice 
(that of Lis sister-in-law, Madame Hofer). 

The season just terminated has been one of the most interesting since the 
institution of the Crystal Palace Concerts. All the nine symphonies of 
Beethoven have been given—from No. 1, in C, to No. 9. in D—the last, as 
far as the three introductory orchestral movements are concerned, in a style 
as nearly as possible reaching perfection. Then we have had many novelties, 
Among the most interesting of which must be classed certain works by English 





composers—such, for example, as the Mass in F by Mr. Crowther Alwyn 


(Royal Academy of Music); the Symphony in I’ by Mr. Cowen (his “‘ No. 2”); 
the overture to Andromeda by Mr. Gadsby, one of our ablest and imost 
cultivated musicians; the Concerto in E minor for organ, composed by Mr. 
Prout, and performed by Dr. Stainer; Mr. Henry Smart’s overture to King 
Reni’s Daughter ; an overture in D, by Mr. Shakespeare, and a “ Festival 
Overture” by Mr. Wingham (both of the Royal Academy of Music—the first 
being the “* Mendelssohn Scholar ” recently elected). We lay particular stress 
upon the English compositions because we think that in their newly-adopted 
policy the Crystal Palace directors have it in their power to accomplish a world 
of good. Not a single work by an English composer hitherto introduced 





has done anything but credit to the concerts. Of the foreign music presented 
for the first time—comprising, among other things, a violoncello concerto 
by Signor Piatti, an overture by Julius Rietz, an orchestral scherzo by Herr 
Stichl, and last, not least, a Symphony in B flat by Schubert, one of the 
most unpretentious and at the same time one of the most charming productions 
of his never-tiring and rarely-uninspired genius—there is no necessity to 
speak. The foreigners have taught the English a great deal, and that the 
English have not failed to profit by the teaching is sufficiently proved in the 
flourisbing existence of the orchestral concerts given every Saturday for six 
months running, at the Crystal Palace, and the Quartet Concerts held by Mr. 
Arthur Chappell for about the same period in St. James’s Hall. Nowjiere 
else in Europe can they be matched. 

Few amateurs will regret to hear that the Crystal Palace “ Summer 
Concerts,” at which from time to time the Italian operatic singers may be 
heard, are for the future to be held in the concert-room, which thus will 
enable Mr, Manns, on every occasion, to combine with their special attraction 
some of those classical orchestral pieces he knows how to direct so well, and 
has so thoroughly at heart. The first is announced for Saturday week, the 
10th of May—when Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signors Mongiui 
and Agnesi are to appear, besides the celebrated pianist, Herr Hans yon 


Biilow. 





FUNERAL OF Ml. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

One of those large gatherings which denote an extended 
popularity, centred in some conspicuous name, poured through 
the gates of Brompton Cemetery a little before one o’clock on 
Friday the 25th ult. At that hour, the hearse conveying the 
remains of Mr. Augustus Harris, of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, to their last resting place, entered the ground. 
Vive mourning coaches and twelve private carriages, most of 
them occupied, but two or three being empty, with the shutters 
drawn up as a mark of respect, followed, slowly making their 
way through a dense crowd. The artists, not alone of that 
great Ivric theatre with which the name of the deceased was 


closely knit, but representing the whole of the dramatic, as 





well as musical world, cons ed the major portion of tlhe 
crowd ; but men of eminence in each of the liberal arts were 
also present. The mourners were those of the lamented 
sentleman’s own family, male and female, who have most 
cause tomourmn his early death. There were his widow, his 
three daugliters, and his two sons. Mr. Gye, being prevented 
by ilness from attending, was represented by a near relative. 
After the service in the chapel, the coflin—of polished oak— 
was borne, by eight chosen inechanics belonging to the Opera 
House, along a cireuituous path which avoided the thickest 
part of the crowd, to the grave on the eastern side of the 
catacombs. It is close to the handsome granite monument of 
the veteran actor, I’. P. Cooke. Contributions of flowers were 
laid upon the top of the coftin as it came slowly onward, till 
there was a snowy pile of camelias and white amaranth, inter- 
nixed with violets. The chorus of the Royal Italian Opera 
sang one of the most touching, impressive, and beautiful pieces 
from Spohr's Last /udyment—the quartet and chorus, “ Blest 
ave the departed ”—and during this solemn music, which was 
accompanied by reed instruments, the greater number of those 


who crowded round the grave were inoved to tears. 
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MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


This famous association gave its third concert for the present 
season in St. James's Hall, on Thursday evening week, and 
again achieved a substantial success. The programme, wholly 
made up of part-songs and vocal and instrumental solos, presented 
variety enough to satisfy all tastes, and ministered to the 
pleasure of the entire audience. Among the concerted pieces 
were Reay’s ‘‘ Dawn of Day,” Pearsall’s ‘Oh, who will o’er the 
downs so free ?” and an arrangement by Mr. Leslie of ‘‘ Believe 
me if all those endearing young charms.” ‘These came first, and 
the arrangement just named headed a long list of successes. 
Among the other fortunate selections were Walter Macfarren’s 
capital part-song, “ You stole my love;” Benedict's spirited 
hunting-song, ‘‘ Rise, sleep no more ;” Barnby’s favourite setting 
of “ Sweet and low ;” and Sullivan’s universally popular ‘‘ Hush 
thee, my baby.” All these were splendidly sung under Mr. 
Leslie’s direction, the refinement and precision of the choir being 
simply perfect. A good deal of the success of the concert 
resulted from the efforts of the soloists in songs, &c., which have 
long been popular. Miss Julia Wigan, the clever and promising 
pupil of Mdme, Sainton-Dolby, created a marked effect in 
‘ Should he upbraid,” and was recalled, only the late hour pre- 
venting an encore. Miss Wigan should be heard again, and 
often, at concerts of English music. Mdme. Patey sang, with all 
beauty of voice, Arne’s ‘* Gentle Youth,” and ‘‘ Near Woodstock 
town.” Mr. Henry Guy was favourably heard in “The Pilgrim 
of Love,” as was Mr. Valentine Smith in ‘“‘ When other lips” 
(encored). Mr. R. Latter exhibited a bass voice of excellent 
quality in its lower register by singing Bishop’s “ ’Tis when to 
sleep the world retires,” and Mr, Santley excited the enthusiasm 
of his audience in Macfarren’s ‘* When Bacchus invented the 
bowl,” “ Sally in our alley,” and “* Down among the dead men.” 
Mr. Santley might have repeated all his selections in answer to 
the applause he received, but he only accepted an encore for the 
third song. Some showy pianoforte morceauz were played by 
Mdlle. Le Brun, and afforded an agreeable relief. 

——9—_—_—_. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert of this society’s twenty-second season derived 
considerable interest from the variety and excellence of the works 
performed. Dr. Wylde, who continues to direct the orchestra 
with which his name has long been identified, provided something 
for all manner of cultivated tastes, beginning with Beethoven’s 
Symphony in F (No. 8), and ending with the overture to Faniska, 
by Beethoven's great contemporary, Cherubini. No selections 
could have been more welcome, or more fittingly have opened 
and closed the programme, than these, and by these the highest 
forms of orchestral music were admirably represented. ‘I'wo 
solo instrumentalists made their appearance at this concert ; both 
of them young men, and neither of them free from artistic 
immaturity. M. Cros St. Ange, a violoncellist, who first visited 
London last season, played a concerto in E minor by “ Lindner” 
—whether Frederic Lindner or his son Roderic the programme 
did not say, nor does it much matter, seeing that a more dreary 
composition could hardly be found. M. St. Ange’s performance 
did not atone for the slight interest of the music, and his appear- 
ance as a soloist, when any violoncellist taken at random from 
the orchestra could have done the work better, was another proof 
of the blind respect which Englishmen have for foreign talent, 
simply because it is foreign. M. St. Ange was recalled at the 
close of his task, for reasons we failed to discern. His fellow 
soloist was Signor Rendano, who introduced Chopin’s pianoforte 
Concerto in minor. We have several times had to comment 
upon the playing of this clever young gentleman, and there is 
nothing new to be said about it in the present case. As usual, 
ability enough was shown to warrant a hope of high attainment 
by-and-bye. The pitce de résistance of the concert was a long 
selection from Handel’s [Allegro ed ll Pensieroso, including 
nearly all the most popular and best known numbers, some of 
which gave unqualified satisfaction. Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington has not often been heard to greater advantage than in 
“Come, thou goddess, fair and free,” and more especially in the 
alr which she holds as her own against all comers, ‘‘ Sweet. bird, 
that shuns the noise of folly.” The accomplished soprano’s 








rendering of the last-named, admirably supported by the flute 
obbligato of Mr. Radcliffe, was perfect, and drew forth the loudest 
applause of the evening. Mr. Castle, the American tenor, had 
been called upon to take the place of Mr. Lloyd at short notice, 
and may claim indulgence for his rendering of music evidently 
unfamiliar, The choruses were for the most part efficiently 
given. In addition to her share of the Handelian selection, 
Madame Sherrington gave the cavatina, ‘ Della rosa il bel ver- 
miglio,” from Rossini’s Bianca e Faliero, the echo effects of which 
she produced with remarkable skill and truthfulness of intonation. 
—v--—-- 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

The repetition of Hamlet, Le premier Jour de Bonheur, and 
Genevieve de Brabant, having taken place since my last, I did 
not think of writing last week, but waited tillto-day. I can now 
write of “ premiére” representations in the shape of La Favorit, 
Les Dragons de Villars, and La Belle Héléne (rather a mixture !). 
The first was well played to a good audience, and deservedly well 
received ; Mdme. Depoitiers singing, for the last time this season, 
as Leonore; M. Bresson as Fernand (¢a se dit), and M. Fronty 
as Alphonso XI.—Les Dragons de Villars, by Maillart, was 
played last Thursday. It isa charming opéra-comique, full of 
pretty airs and choruses. Among the former is a duet, most 
suitable for a little ‘* pitce de salon,” and as such you may have 
heard it, as I have had the pleasure of doing (and beautifully 
rendered too), by M.and Mdme. Reichardt. Mdlle. Noaille and 
M. Bouvard, who, since the departure of Mdme. Depoitiers and 
M. Bresson, have taken the premiers réles, sang this duet with taste, 
as they also did all through the opera. M. Clement having 
decided to keep the theatre open a week longer than he had 
intended, and some of his artists having to leave, we have had a 
week, orrather seven days, of Offe: bach; La Belle Héléne, with some 
artists specially engaged, was the first. The part of the heroine 
was sustained by a Mdlle. Geraldine (des Bouffes Parisiens), very 
‘‘ Bouffe Parisien” in voice, form, and manner. M. Laurent, 
‘tenor d’operetta,” took the part of Paris. Altogether the piece 
went well, and seemed quite appreciated ; and if Barbe-Bleue, to- 
morrow, and La Grande Duchesse, on Saturday, go as well, M. 
Clement will not repent of his decision. 

On Tuesday, before the ** opéra-bouffe,” we had’a very pretty 
little opéra-comique, in one act, by A. Adam—Je Farfadet. The 
music is bright and light, Mdme. Faigle throwing herself into the 
part of Babet ; while M. Fronty sang, as he always does, carefully 
and accurately ; but it was rather hard to believe that Farfadet 
was our, now well-known, Hamlet.—Last night a second repre- 
sentation of Za Belle Héléne and the second act of L’esplanade, 
(pour “‘ les adieux de M, Fronty”) was announced to be played; but, 
about four or five p.m., there was posted “ Relache, cause d’indis- 
position,” I believe, of Mdlle. Geraldine. S.C. 

April 30, 1872. 





MADRIGAL. 

Every robin-redbreast takes himself a mate ! 

Say the birds, sing the birds, ‘‘ It is wrong to wait 
Till the lily-footed spring glides out at summer's gate.’ 
| So I heard the birds sing, once upon a day : 

Q, my treasure! O, my pleasure! Canst thou say me nay? 


’ 


Birds’ songs and birds’ nests and green boughs together, 
| All gone: love alone laughs at bitter weather. 
| Summer days or winter days ; little recks Love whether ;. 
| If so be that Love have his own, his darling way. 
Ah, my fairest ! Ah, my rarest! Canst thou say me nay ? 


In the wood the wind-flower is sunken out of sight, 

Low down and deep down and world-forgotten quite. 

But do you think the wind forgets that she was sweet and white ? 
Then listen to his sad voice a little while, I pray! 

O, my cruel! O, my jewel! Canst thou say me nay ? 


| The sun stole to a red rose and wiled her leaves apart : 

| May dew and June air had wooed her at the start ; ‘ 
| Sut was't not fair the sun should have her golden. perfect heart ? 
| — Let me choose one short word for timid lips to say : 

| Ah, my precious! My delicious ! It shall not be Nay! 

| HowAkp GLYNDON. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


CHARLES HALLE’S 


Pinnoforte Recitals, 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
_ that his Thirteenth Series of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place 
on the following Afternoons :— 
Fripay, May 9, 
Fripay, May 16, 
Frivay, May 23, 
Fripay, May 30, 4 
The Programme of each “ Recital” will include several eoncerted pieces for Piano- 
forte and other Instruments, duets, trios, quartets, &c., one of which (at least) will 
invariably be selected from works belonging to the ‘modern German school"—from 
Robert Schumann to Johannes Brahms, Raff, &c., and, as heretofore, a grand sonata 
for Pianoforte alone, by Beethoven, or some other great composer, Shorter solos 
for Pianoforte or other instruments will stand in the place of the two vocal solos 
formerly included in the programmes, which, as on previous occasions, will consist 
of as many pieces as may limit the duration of the performance to two hours— from 
Three o'clock to Five p.m. For the concerted pieces Mr. Hate has secured the 
valuable co-operation of Mdme, Norman-Nerupa (Violin), Herr Straus (Viola), 
Signor Prarti (Violoncello), &c. Descriptions, analytical and historical, of the 
various compositions will, as usual, accompany the programmes, 


THE SECOND RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 9, 


1 Commence ai Three o'clock precisely. 


M R. 


Fripay, June 6, 
Fripay, June 13, 
Fripay, June 20, 


1873. 





Programme. 
GRAND TRIO, in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello Beethoven, 
Mr. Coarirs Hate, Madame Norman-Nervpa, and Signor Pratt. 


SARABANDE and GIGUE, for violoncello... .............0cceeeeee ach, 
Signor Piarrt, 
FANTASIE-SONATA, in G major, Op. 78, for pianoforte alone .. Schubert, 
Mr, Cuarirs HALLE. 
SONATA, in A minor, Op, 23, for pianoforte and violin,...... .... Beethoven, 
Mr Ciartrs Hatie and Madame Norman-Nerupa. 
QUARTET, in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello Brahms. 


Mr. Cuaries HALis, Madame Norman- Nerupa, Herr Srravs, and Signor Piatt, 





DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult., at No. 2, Southgrove Terrace, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, Joun Larkin Hopkins, Esq., Mus. Doc., Organist to the 
University and Trinity Collere, Cambridge, aged 58. 

On the 27th ult., at 6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, Winiam 
Cuartes Macreapy, Esq., formerly of the Theatres Royal, London, 
aged 80 years. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—7Zhe Office of the MustcaL Wortp is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

With this number of the Musica. Worxp Subscribers will receive 
Jour pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 
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CHUMANY, it appears, is to have a monument raised 
over his grave in the pretty cemetery at Bonn. We do 

not see that there is any need of it. The modest memorial 
which already marks the spot where a wearied worker sleeps 
is quite enough. For the rest, Schumann’s music will 
answer. It is his best, because his most enduring monument, 
Marble and brass are all very well in their way, and serve a 
certain purpose when they assert the greatness of kings, aud 
the wisdom of counsellors—-qualities which sometimes need 
to be asserted very much. But who really requires a 
marble Beethoven? Under what imaginable circumstances 
can it be necessary to cast Mozart in bronze, and stick him 
on a granite pedestal? The mien, though dead, live and 





breathe in their works. We do not raise monuments to the 
living—save when the living is an Iron Duke, and then we 
hold him up to ridicule on the top of an arch, pointing 
significantly nowhere. But we must take the world as we 
find it, and the world fancies that the effigies of its heroes 
are an honour to heroism, just as it attaches value to bits of 
coloured ribbon, stars, and garters. Standing on the com- 
mon ground, then, it is clear that Schumann should have a 
statue, Even those who hold that he was not one of the 
“great masters” will agree that he was great enough for 
such an honour. A gifted, earnest soul was in the man, and 
remembrance of the melancholy fate which overtook him, 
too soon for his art, adds pity to the admiration which his 
name excites. Pity is akin to love, and love prompts to 
sacrifice. So the chain is complete which connects Schumann 
with the monument to be raised by willing contributions 
made by generous hands. 

As our readers must already know, a Festival will take 
at Bonn, in August next, with a view to raise funds for the 
proposed Memorial. The proceedings will last four days, 
beginning on the 17th and ending on the 20th. As to the 
nature of those proceedings we are now able to furnish par- 
ticulars which will enable every reader to form his own 
opinion, and determine whether it will be worth while to 
include Bonn in his autumnal tour. On the first day 
(Sunday), the programme contains but one work—Brahms’ 
German Requiem, with which our English amateurs have 
lately made acquaintance. Paradise and the Peri is set 
down for the second day. The third day’s scheme includes 
the overture to Manfred, the pianoforte Concerto in A 
minor, and the Symphony, No. 2, in CO major. Chamber 
music takes precedence on the last day, the selection being 
the string Quartet in A major, the Variations for two piano- 
fortes, and the Pianoforte Quintet in E flat. It is plain from 
this that the Festival will be a worthy representation of 
Schumann’s genius, and a fitting incentive to that public 
recognition of his genius which is the object mainly 
desired. And now as to the executants. Over the rank and 
file we pass, because German carefulness will assuredly not 
stop short of efficiency. The principals include Madame 
Schumann, whose presence on the occasion will have a 
peculiar interest; Madame Joachim, Herr Stockhausen, aud 
Herr Schulze, with Herr Joachim and Herr Wasielewski 
(Schumann’s biographer) as conductors. The leaders of the 
orchestra will be Herr Straus and Herr Kinigslowe. These 
names are their own recommendation, and afford a guaran- 
tee of excellence which cannot fail to supplement the 
attractions of the programme. 

What do Schumann’s English admirers say to all this ?— 
Will they not turn from the flaring attractions of Vienna, 
or, at any rate, halt on their way to them, that due honour 
may be paid at the shrine of a man to whom honour is 
unquestionably due? No doubt, many a score of English 
amateurs have already determined to represent their country 
at the festivities of the pretty town on the Rhine, and to 
supply an English quota to the funds wherewith Schu- 
mann’s memorial will be erected. 


Moe. Curistine Nitsson has arrived in London to fulfil her 
engagement with Mr. Mapleson at Her Majesty’s Opera. 

‘Tur Lave Avaustus Harris.—We lately announced that an 
entertainment would be given at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 
21st May, for the benefit of the family of the late Mr. Augustus 
Harris, Mr. Gye having kindly given his magnificent theatre for 
that purpose. Madame Adelina Patti has telegraphed from 


Vienna that she will be highly pleased to give her services on the 
occasion. 
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Character Pibers. 
(From “Another World.”) 


Character-divers, called in. our language ‘‘ Djarke,” are distinct 
from the masters, called “ Zicche,” or fathers of knowledge, able 
men, who have charge of the boys’ studies. The qualities which 
enable a preceptor to impart literary and scientific knowledge differ 
widely from those fitted for searching out, discriminating and cor- 
recting faults of character, interpreting thereal principles which nature 
has implanted in the youthful aspirant, and devising the measures 
to be taken for correction or development. Even if the necessary 
qualities for both duties were united in one master, there would be 
many objections to the duties being entrusted to the same person. 
The character-divers are as it were moral physicians, skilled in the 
detection and cure of the hidden germs of mental maladies; for, 
as you will see hereafter, I was not content to wait till a disease, 
whether of the mind or body, had developed itself, spreading con- 
tagious poison through the veins and arteries of society, and pro- 
pagating evil without end; the germ was destroyed before it had 
acquired forde to injure. 

In our planet neither the faults nor the virtues of children show 
themselves in the same way; the indications vary in each child 
according to his temperament and the circumstances in which he 
may be placed. Faults and qualities are often of a kind seemingly 
opposed to what they actually demonstrate to the character-diver 
—particularly in children endowed with genius. Fair, and even 
beautiful. outcroppings are sometimes indications of noxious weeds 
hidden below the surface. Weeds are not unfrequently born from the 
very richness and exuberance of the soil, whilst many a dark and seem- 
ingly sterile stem conceals the embryo of fruit and flowers which a 
genial sunshine will call into life and beauty. ‘These, and other 
considerations, demand great—almost constant—attention on the 
part of the “ Djarke.” , 

Another reason for separating the two offices of fathers of know- 
ledge and character-divers is, that the child’s peculiarities are 
generally shown out of school-hours. Hence, for the purpose of 
detccting or tracing their real cause, and suggesting the reinedy, 
the character-diver is often obliged to enter into terms of intimacy 
with the children, particularly those of tender age, to obtain their 
confidence, perhaps to be their playmate and friend, that the little 
ones may be at their ease, conceal nothing, and almost look upon 
him as they would upon some tame animal. The younger children 
with us require more watchfulness and skill in their treatment 
than those of maturer age. The defects of the young, like incipient 
disease, are less obvious, and their intelligence is less developed. 

Dermes. 
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Tue Sacred Harmonic Society conclude their forty-first season 
on Friday next, the 9th inst., when Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be 
performed as an extra concert. ‘The principal vocalists will be 
Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Santley. The performance, conducted by Sir Michael Costa, 
will commence at eight o'clock. 

Royat ALbert Hatt Cuorat Sociery.—The second season of 
this Society will terminate on Wednesday next, the 7th inst., 
when Handel’s oratorio Belshazzar will be revived, with Madame 
Lemmens - Sherringtov, Madame Patey, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Thurley Beale, and Mr. Lewis Thomas as the solo vocalists ; Dr. 
Stainer presiding at the organ. ‘I'o the musical public this con- 
cert will be of very great interest, as Belshazzar has only been 
performed twice during the last hundred years; and it is well 
known that some very fine specimens of the great composer's 
writing (notably among the choruses) are to be found in this 
work. ‘The concert will be, as usual, under the direction of 
Mr. Barnby. 

_M. Favre is singing in Brussels, where, during the last fort- 
night, he has met with distinguished success. He contemplates 
visiting Liege, Gchent, and other cities. Meanwhile, M. Faure is 
not ill replaced by Mr, Gye’s new singer, M. Maurel. 





OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


Nor even music can fall into the hands of religionists without 
calling up some form of the hateful odium theologicum. The 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, with which a prominent dissenting minister 
is connected, sees a ‘scarlet rag” even in the popularity of 
Bach’s Passion, and thus it raises the cry “ ad leones ” :— 

“ It cannot be expected that Protestants should feel much sympithy 
with the spirit in which Bach’s Passions-musik is being brought into 
England, connected as it is with the High Church and Ritualist party, 
one of whose organs distinctly welcomes it as a stepping stone towards 
the revival of the medixval miracle plays. ‘The theme, dwelling 
exclusively on the physical sufferings of Christ, breathes the spirit—as 
Mr. Macfarren confesses in his introduction of the work—of a theology 
which is dead and bufied. The great length of the recitatives, and the 
infrequeney of choruses make the Passion compare unfavourably with 
Handel. ‘The recitatives are doubtless very beautiful, the interlocutory 
utterances of the chorus overpowering in elocutional grandeur, but we 
think the large audiences are to be ascribed partly to the novelty of 
the thing, and partly to the growth of High Church and Roman 
Catholie observances.” 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Barxron.—On Thursday evening, the 26th ult., Miss Adeline Paget 
gave aconcert at Brixton, and made her début as a vocalist. The lady. 
although suffering from evident nervousness, very favourably impressed 
the audience with her vocal talents, and received a warm greeting upon 
each appearance in the orchestra. Iler best effurt was, perhaps, Mr. 
Clay’s ballad, “ She wandered down the mountain side,” butin the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” the full pathos of the composition was certainly 
reflected. Miss Paget adds a graceful presence to the possession of a 
soprano voice of fair quality and good compass. The concert was 
supported by, amongst others, Madame Patey, Mr. Maas, and Malle, 
Friece, a lady violinist whose finished execution was greatlyadmired. 
The hall was filled by an elegant company, and the entertainment 
may be pronounced a most successful one.—W. H. P. 


Mr. Anruur J. Barru gave an evening concert on Saturday last, at 
St. George’s Hall, which attracted a full and appreciative audience. 
Mr. Barth is a pianist of the legitimate school, which he fully proved. 
by his performance of Beethoven’s Grand Sonata in C, Op. 53; Schu- 
mann’s‘‘ Schlummerlied ;” and the same composer’s “ Traumes-Wirren;” 
and in conjunction with Messrs. Pollitzer and Paque, of Mendelssohn's 
Grand Trio in C minor, Op. 66 ; Chopin’s “« Introduction and Polonaise,” 
for violoncello and pianoforte ; and Schumann’s “ Rondeau Brilliant,” 
for pianoforte and violin. Mr. Barth was assisted vocally by Mdme. 
HWorence Lancia, who was encored in a French chanson, and Miss 
Jessie Royd, who sang Bishop's «‘ Ye little birds,” with a flute obbligato 
(admirably played ty Mr. L. Barrett), both artists receiving loud 
applause; as did also Miss Leonore Braham, a pupil of the London 
Academy of Music, in Schubert’s song, ‘* Meine Ruh ist hin.” This 
young lady is possessed of an expressive voice, and it will be her own 
fault if she does not gain fame and fortune by it. Mr, J. W. Turner, 
by his singing of Mdme. Clara Schumann’s song, “ Howshall I woo her ?” 
gained the applause of the audience. He also sang ‘‘I stood on the 
shore,” the composition of Mr, Barth, Mr. W. Maby accompanied the 
vocal music. 

Kesnineror.—Miss Ellen Dix, whose singing at the concerts of the 
Walworth Choral Union we have upon more than one occasion referred 
to in commendatory terms, gave a concert last Monday in the Horns’ 
Assembly Room, before a large and appreciative audience. The 
bénéficiaire chose for her vocal performance a simple little ballad by Mr. 
Henry Gadsby, entitled « ‘I'hose little words,” and a recitative and air 
from La Sonnambula, earning for each a most enthusiastic and well 
deserved encore. Miss Dix was assisted by Madame Poole, Miss Kate 
Wild, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. J. H. Charlwood, and Messrs, William and 
Gerald Gadsby; whilst Mr. Henry Gadsby contributed a pianoforte solo 
in each part, and Mr. Henry Parker very efficiently performed the 
duties of accompanist.—W. H. P. 


Mop.te. Aute Linpzene’s “ first morning concert” was-given in the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monday. Mdlle. Lindberg is a young 
pianist of repute in Russia; and, judging from her performances on 
Monday, deserves the reputation awarded to her. Her selection of 
pieces will be approved of by our readers when we state that they 
included Mendelssohn’s grand Trio in D minor, a -Loure and Rondo by 
Bach, and Schumann’s *‘ Dream,” in the first part; and Thalberg’s 
grand Fantasia on Don Juan, a Nocturne by Field, a Gavotte by 
Martini, and a “ Russian Melody,” by Liszt, in the second Each 
of these showed the fair pianist had studied, and studied to advantage, 
compositions of different schools of music. The warm applause accorded 
to Mdlle. Lindberg was justly her due, and there is no doubt of her 
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being a welcome addition to the concert-room. In the trio, Mdlle. 
Lindberg bad the valuable assistance of Herr Wiener (violin) and Herr 
Daubert (violoncello), who, besides. favoured the audience with some 
admirable solos; Herr Wiener proving himself a master of his instru- 
ment by his performance of a violin Sonata by Handel, and Herr 
Daubert of a violoncello Sonata by Marcelli, the pianoforte accompani- 
ment to which was admirably played by Herr Wilhelm Ganz. The 
vocalists were Madame Elena Corani, whose dramatic reading of 
Rossini’s cavatina, “ Bel raggio,” was remarkably good ; and Miss Mary 
Crawford, whose agreeable contralto voice was heard to advantage in 
the late Mr. Linley’s popular song, “Thou art gone from my gaze.” 
The rooms were full and fashionably attended, and the concert gave 
general satisfaction. 


Mr. Acutvar’s performances of pianoforte music on Friday, April 
25th, consisted of Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven ; “ Oft in the stilly 
night ” (transcription), Aguilar; Polacca in E flat, Weber; Spinnerlied, 
from Wagner’s Fliegende LHollinder, Liszt; Sonata in D, Aguilar; 
Lieder ohne Worte, Mendelssohn; Fantasia on Jucia, Aguilar; 
“ Schlummerlied,” and “ Hunting Song,” Schomann; “ Dream Dance,” 
and ‘Couleur de rose” Galop brillant), Aguilar. 


——— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Epixnurcu.—We take the following from the Edinburgh Daily 
Review (April 21st) :— 

“Professor Oakeley gave a special organ recital on Saturday evening, 
in the music classroom, to the Edinburgh Choral Union. The hall 
was well filled, and the members of the Union enjoyed a delightful 
evening. The music selected was entirely classical, such as a musical 
association might be expected to appreciate. It gave scope for the 
professor's mastery of his instrument, and his performances were much 
applauded. Before commencing the recital, Professor Oakeley con- 
gratulated the Union on the progress they had made in public favour. 
‘lowards the close of the performance, the president of the Union 
moved a cordial vote of thanks to him for his kindness in inviting the 
members of the Union to so excellent a performance, and the motion 
met with a hearty response.” 


The Scotsman, (of the same date), winds up its article as below :— 

‘‘The chief novelties were a sonata by Corelli, and some of the 
Professor’s own compositions, His organ andante is a pure, musicianly, 
and attractive movement—it appeared in the last number of the 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal; the minuet belongs to a sonata which is 
presently to be published. We had a very fine reading of all the 
pieces, and before the close the President of the Choral Union 
tendered the thanks of that Socicty to Dr. Uakeley for the treat of the 
evening.” 

Leicesrer.—The lovers of high-class music generally, and those 
who are desirous of encouraging and promoting a taste for the music 
of our best English composers especially, are deeply indebted to Mr, 
Nicholson for the admirable bill of fare he submitted to his patrons on 
the evening of Tuesday last. The works given were Sir W. 8S. Bennett’s 
pastoral, “The May Queen,” and Mr, John Francis Barnett’s cantata, 
Lhe Ancient Mariner; the former being heard in Leicester for the 
first time, and the latter not having been brought before the Leicester 
public since 1869. The soloists were Miss Banks, Miss Adelaide 
Newton, Mr. Alfred Kenningham, and Mr. Thurley Beale, supported 
by the full band of the New Philharmonic Society. ‘The attendance 
was scarcely so large as might have been expected considering the high 
quality of the programme provided, and the talents of the executive 
staff. Zhe May Queen, from the overture to the finale, received 
full justice, vocalists and instrumentalists alike acquitting themselves 
in an admirable manner. The merits of Zhe Ancient Mariner 
were also highly appreciated, the demonstrations of approval which 
ever and anon broke forth conclusively proving, if any such proof were 
needed, that Mr. Barnett’s masterpiece will fully bear repetition. 


Prescort.—The last concert of the season was given by the Harmonic 
Society, on Wednesday, 23rd April, under the conductorship of Mr. 
W. D. Hall. The principals were Madame Billinie Porter, Mr. George 
Barton, and Mr. A. Brown—Mr. F. H. Burstall presiding at the har- 
monium, and Mr. T. H. Cooke at the pianoforte—assisted by a chorus 
of over fifty voices. The first part consisted of selections from the 
Creation. Madame Porter was remarkably successful in ‘ With 
verdure clad” and “On mighty pens,” and the singing of the two 
gentlemen was also good. In the second part Madame Porter was 
encored in Handel’s ‘* Let me wander not unseen.” One of the part- 


songs received a similar compliment, and Mr. Barton was recalled after 
his two songs. Mr. Hall deserves credit for the efficiency of the 
chorus. 











Rocursrer.—A correspondent informs us that :—“‘he Musical 
Union of this ancient city gave their second ‘ open night’ on Monday 
April 21st, in the Corn Exchange. The artists were all amateurs 
(excuse the Irishism), and acquitted themselves to the entire satis- 
faction of their friends, who attended ‘in force.’ Among the pieces 
that gave general satisfaction were Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s. part-song 
‘Under the greenwood tree,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ The victor’s return,’ and 
the choral march from Costa’s Naaman, ‘With sheathed sword.’ A 
song by Signor G. Tartaglione, ‘ Berceuse’ (composed for the occasion), 
with flute accompaniment, admirably played by Captain Thomas, and 
charmingly sung by Mrs, Thomas; as well as two movements from 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, the andante and allegro, capitally 
executed by Mrs. Nutter (pianoforte). Mr. H. Ivimey and the Rev. 
Mr. Nutter (violin and violoncello) deserve special mention; and I 
have only to add that everyone was pleased with the entertainment 
provided for them.” 
Srroup.—Mr. E. W. Christie, of Exeter College, Oxford, gave a 
* Concert of Old English Music,” at the Subscription Rooms, on Tues- 
day, April 22nd, before a large and enthusiastic audience. ‘I'he singers 
were Master Aynsley Cooke, of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; Master 
Aldridge, of New College, Oxford; Mr. Bickley, alto of the Birming- 
ham Glee Union; Mr. Kearton, tenor, of Wells Cathedral; Mr, Hunt, 
tenor, of St. George’s, Windsor; Mr, Hallewell, bass, of New College, 
and Mr. Brandon. The pianists were Miss Clark, of Stroud, and Mr. 
Powell, of Exeter College, Oxford. The whole programme was 
throughout satisfactorily performed. Of the concerted music, the 
most successful pieces were Mornington’s fine glee, ‘ Here let me lie,” 
the beautiful sestett from Dr. Crotch’s Palestine, and ‘‘Cold is Cad- 
walla’s tongue,” with the solo, most expressively sung by Mr. Halle- 
well; who also declaimed with grand effect Purcell’s “ Ye twice ten 
hundred deities.” Mr. Brandon was encored in “ Flow, thou regal 
purple stream,” and Mr. Kearton in “The Thorn.” ‘The trebles, how- 
ever, won the lion’s share of applause, obtaining three encores between 
them; for “The Summer Heats,” Master Cooke substituted Arne’s 
popular ‘‘ Pray Goody ;” and Master Albridge the same composer's 
‘“« Water parted trom the sea ” for ‘‘ Where the Bee sucks,” A Study, 
by Cipriani Potter, played by Miss Clark, was a most finished perform- 
ance. Itis to be hoped that so successful an attempt to revive the 
music of old English masters may be repeated before long. 
Butespoy.—'l’'he concert given in the Forester’s Hall, by Mr. 
Nicholson, of Leicester, was a rich treat. The flute in the hands ot 
Mr. Nicholson seems to possess a magical power; he was listened to 
throughout with breathless attention, and his solo was exquisitely 
plaved. Madame Wells, in ‘‘ Esmeralda,” delighted the audience, 
and in “ Lo, here the gentle lark,” with flute oddligato by Mr. Nicholson. 
was vociferously encored, Mr. Christian was encored in “ Homeward 
bound.” Altogether it was the best concert we have heard in the 
Hall, and deserved to be patronized better than it was; but we hope, 
should Mr. Nicholson again visit Billesdon, to see the Hall crowded. 
BirkeENuEAD.—A_ new organ, built by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, 
of Sheffield, for the Trinity United Presbyterian Church, Claughton, 
was opened on Friday evening, the 18th April, before a large audience. 
The instrument has two manuals and sixteen stops, besides couplers, 
and is in every way a great credit to its builders. The cost, £550, has 
been nearly all raised by voluntary subscriptions among thecongregation. 
Exerer.—On Monday evening last, the Oratorio Society gave a 
successful performance of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus in the Victoria 
Hall, it being the first subscription concert of the year. The solos 
were allotted respectively to Mdlle. Pauline Rita (soprano), Madame 
Demeric-Lablache (contralto), Mr. Vernon Rigby (tenor), and Signor 
Federici (basso), Mr. G. W. Lyon was the conductor, and Mr. M. G. 
Rice the leader, We can congratulate the chorus upon the precision 
with which it acquitted itself, while the efforts of the soloists were 
worthy of the high reputation they enjoy.—The Theatre Royal is 
still open, under the management of Mr. Frederick Hebe. On 
Monday evening last, Mr. and Mrs. Wybert Rousby commenced an 
engagement of five nights, and have succeeded in drawing crowded 
houses. The piéce de résistance has been Tom ‘l'aylor’s popular histori- 
cal play of ’Zwixt Axe and Crown, in which Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have 
been admirably supported by Miss Douglas, Miss Burns, Miss Nicholls, 
and Miss Bella-Cuthbert; Mr. Archibald Lindsay, Mr. H. Coombs, 
Mr. E. Kelly, Mr, E. Shepherd, Mr. C. Frome, Mr. D, Honeysett, Mr. 
Pepperell, and Mr. Sam Stoney.—Weston 8S. Jackson, 


THE Royal Academy of Music has received two additions to 
its funds in the donation of £50 from Wm. Atkinson, Esq., of 
47, Gordon Square; and of the same amount from the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, transmitted through Charles Sparrow, Esq. 

Srerrin.—A successful performance of C. H. Graun’s Passion-Music, 
a Tod Jesu, was lately given in St. Jacob’s church by the Musical 

nion. 
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ENGLISH OPERA. 
(Zo the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


Sin,—After sending you my last appeal, 1 felt some hope of being 
noticed, at least, and perhaps some valued friend would thereby bring my 
forlorn case before the public, and I found myself humming, ** Come again 
bright days,” as I dozed off into a delightful sleep, and dreamt a delight- 
ful dream. I thought the costly mansion (on whose doorstep I have 
taken up my abode), which is falling to devay for want of a tenant, 
was magnificently furnished, and filled to overflowing with the nobility 
and beauty of the land ; the air was filled with the delicious melody of 
sweet songs and the applause was quite deafening, as the young and 
rising singers appeared before the multitude of admirers, who seemed 
astonished that such sweet voices could be found, and so much talent 
existed in their own country; and 1 was taken tenderly by the hand, 
and led forward to receive a perfect ovation, and was once more placed 
upon my pedestal, from which I had been thrust by the rude hand of 
coarse vulgarity and foreign assumption! ‘T'was but a dream!” As1 
sat out in the cold musing upon the past, I was aroused from my 
reverie by the postman thrusting into my hand the Musical World. 
Accept my very grateful thanks for publishing my letters, and so clearly 
placing my neglected state and just claims before the Government and 
the public. How true, sir, is the concluding remark in your able 
article :—* An hour’s earnest thought over the matter will do more for 
English Opera than all the virtuous indignation in the world.” Is not 
the fortune of our lyric stage worth so much of effort? With your 
powerful aid, 1 am quite sure, I shall soon be brought into notice; and 
the public will only be too glad to foster and encourage me in my 
eflorts to raise myself to the same level as my foreign neighbours; and 





it can be done, by careful training and the patronage of the wealthy! 
Yours gratefully, Miss ENGuisuH Orera. | 
Door Step, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket. | 

| 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Daily Telegraph thus discussed the Sacred Harmonic Society’s 
performance of Bach’s Passion music :— 

“If the design of this society in the performance of Bach’s Matthew 
Passion, on Friday evening, was to aim a deadly blow at the growing 
popularity of that remarkable work, we are bound to say that the result was 
a great success. Of course no such an idea was entertained. The directors 
saw the great progress made by the Passion since Mr. Barnby began to keep 
it persistently before the public, and, after turning the matter over with a 
deliberation betitting a venerable and strictly conservative body, they 
determined to recognise the work. Not often, of late, have they done any- 
thing more laudable, or more honourable to themselves. Having resolved to 
produce the Passion, all precedent was favourable to its being adapted for a 
modern orchestra, and otherwise touched up for effect. But—merabile dictu /— 
the directors made up their minds not only to perform the work as Bach left | 
it, even to the use of such an antique instrument as the viol da gamba, but 
also to perform it entire, not missing a single recitative, air, chorale, or 
chorus. ‘Theoretically unassailable as was this resolution, we hold that it 
was practically a mistake. If the performance was merely intended as a 
curiosity, never to be repeated, something may be said for it; but, even so, 
consideration of possible bad results should have had a restraining effect. 
The directors must have known—to suppose the contrary would not flatter 
them—that the entire work, made up, as it largely is, of antiquated and, 
save from an antiquarian point of view, uninteresting airs, would weary the best- 
disposed audience, and damage the reputation of the music as a whole. 
Besides, if special importance was attached to the idea of giving the Passion 
entire, the directors failed to carry that idea out, “ cuts” being made in Nos. 
29, 61, and 75. The principle of completeness thus violated, it is hard to 
see why the principle of utility was not more studied. Moreover, it is far from 
certain that any value belongs to completeness in regard to Bach’s work. 
The tedious airs referred to above are not essential parts of the Passion, and 
were probably added from time to time as occasion seemed to demand. They 
have no more to do with the story than have the marginal texts which 
accompany it in the New Testament, and may be ignored entirely, without 
loss to the sacred drama. Under such circumstances we cannot compliment 
the Sacred Harmonic Society upon a striking assertion of a great principle, 
while we have to charge them with inadvertent injury to a noble work. 
Evidence of that inquiry was clear enough on Friday evening. At first the 
large audience showed great interest in what they heard, and one half of the 
music had all the success that could be desired. But soon after the second 
part began, the audience commenced to break up; and, during the remainder 
of the four hours occupied by the performance, melted away, till, at half-past 
eleven, the delicious final chorus was sung to a handful of hearers, consisting 
partly of enthusiasts, partly of those obstinate souls who never know when 
they are beaten. By no means flattering to Bach’s music were the comments 
of the jaded remnant as they retired—and poor, indeed, from that moment, 
became the prospects of ever hearing it again in Exeter Hall. As to the 








performers, they gallantly obeyed their inflexible chief—Sir Michael Costa— 


who carried out his programme with a heart stecled to the sufferings before 
and behind him. Occasionally weariness told its tale in the music; but the 
rally of both band and chorus, when in sight of ‘ home,’ was surprising, the 
final concerted numbers being given with all the vigour of their earliest pre- 
decessors. As to the performance generally, it deserved much praise, looking 
at the novelty of the subject. The choruses were often highly impressive, 
especially ‘Have lightnings and thunders,’ which produced a magnificent 
effect. The chorales, given with organ and double basses, came out grandly 
from the mass of voices; and the orchestra was as perfect as Sir M. Costa’s 
orchestra usually is. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Patey, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Santley, gave an effect to the 
solos which it is needless to particularise. Mention, should be made, however, 
of Mr. Lloyd’s admirable and well-sustained delivery of the recitatives ; nothing 
could have been better. Praise is also due to M. Sainton, Mr. Weist Hill, 
Mr. Radcliffe, and Mr. Pettit (viol da gamba), for their able performance of 
obbligati ; nor should the efficient services of Mr. Willing at the organ be 
passed over.” 

The Globe spoke on the same subject as follows :— 

* Trrefragable evidence of the present popularity—whether sincere and lasting 
remains to be proved—of Bach’s Passion Music was afforded by its performance 
on Friday night by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Whether this procedure be 
attributable to the presence of new influences in the direction, or the irresistible 
force of public opinion, it must be hailed as a promising one. The society has 
a past of which it has a right to be proud. To be contented with the past is, 
however, too often to be indifferent to the future. Having reference to its age 
and standing, the repertory of the Sacred Harmonic Society is probably the 
smallest in existence. It is not for want of warnings or urgings that the 
Passion Music has waited some fifteen years for recognition in their doings. 
However, ‘ Better late than never.’ But why so very late ?” 


MDLLE. ALBANI. 

The Sunday Times of April 27 thus refers to Mdlle. Emma Albani’s 
recent perfurmance in the Sonnambula :— 

‘*On Tuesday Mdlle. Albani played Amina (Za Sonnambula), and took 
another step forward in the good opinion of her critical listeners. There is no 
disguising the fact, if anybody wishes to disguise it, that the young artist has 
made wonderful progress since last season and is now on the high road to a 
great position. We are glad of it on various grounds ; first, because every good 
artist is a gain to art; and, next, because the result bears out what was 
repeatedly said in these columns last season. We then recognised Malle. 
Albani as an aspirant of the highest promise, who, nevertheless, bad much to 
do ere a lofty place could be taken. _ Others contended for her perfection; but 
the fact that those others are now loud in proclaiming her improvement is the 
best testimony that we were right. It is needless to dwell upon an assumption 
so familiar as the Amina of Mdlle. Albani. Enough that she made the 
customary round of successes, which culminated in an admirable expression of 
the different emotions suggested by ‘ Ah! con credea’ and ‘ Ah! non giunge.’” 


HERR VON BiLow. 

The opinion of the Daily News about this artist was thus 
expressed :— 

“* The occasion possessed a special interest from its having introduced, for 
the first time to the English public, the renowned German pianist, Dr. Hans 
von Biilow, who also enjoys a high reputation in his own country as a 
concuctor; the efficient representation of some of Richard Wagner's later 
operas at Munich having been largely owing to the skilled and energetic 
supervision of Herr von Biilow, who deserves recognition as a musician of 
great gifts and acquirements, both practical and theoretical. The pianist 
received a warm greeting on Monday, and was enthusiastically applauded 
after his performance of Beethoven's ‘ Emperor’ concerto, and still more so 
for his admirable execution of Bach’s ‘Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue’—the 
latter piece having been eneored and replaced by the ‘ Passepied,’ from the 
fifth of the same composer’s ‘Suites Anglaises.’ While commanding the 
whole range of pianoforte music—ancient and modern, classical and romantic 
(much of it from memory)—it is especially as an interpreter of Bach and 
Beethoven that Dr. von Bilow has made his great renown; and his 
performance here of the grandest work of its kind—the leviathan concerto of 
the latter composer, was naturally looked forward to with great interest and 
expectation by those who only knew the pianist by report. While recognising 
much to admire in the pianoforte playing of Dr. von Bilow—both in the 
mechanical and intellectual aspect—we were yet in some respects disappointed 
with his interpretation of a few portions of the concerto, especially in the 
first movement, where the tempo and the rhythm were rather capriciously 
treated. His delivery of the adagio was characterized by great delicacy of 
touch and refinement of style, while the final rondo gave scope for that 
bravura playing to which it would appear the player has a strong tendency. 
Dr. von Bilow’s future performances will be looked forward to with great 
interest—as such a reputation as he enjoys throughout.Germany is not raised 
without a basis.” 

SrockHotm.—The Diet has unanimously voted 190,000 rix-dollars to 
erect an Academy of Music.—M. Ambroise Thomas's Mignon has been 
well received at the Operahouse. 
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Shaver Siloer Yeross Opera Bouffe. 
With the exception of the Haymarket, the Adelphi, and the 
Princess’s, all our theatres are at this moment devoted either 
to opera or toits parody, opéra-bouffe. Of the two kinds of 
musical drama the most popular is undoubtedly the parody, which 
now plays the important part occupied until within the last year 
or two in our popular entertainments by burlesque. After being 
denounced, exposed, and condemned by critics week by week, and 
almost day by day, ever since its birth, burlesque has now gone 
the way of other highly artificial forms of the drama. It is 
dead, and no one will regret it—probably not even burlesque 
writers, who now seem to turn their attention to other things, and 
especially ‘ opéra-bouffe.” It was not criticism that killed bur- 
lesque, or it would have died long ago, Nervous debility, 
exhaustion, internal corruption manifesting itself in break-downs, 
may have had something to do with its collapse; but what really put 
an end to it when it had already, from spontaneous causes, reached 
an advanced state of decay, was the creation and development of 
so-called ‘“ opéra-bouffe.” This new description of opera, or 
operetta. while presenting the same opportunities as burlesque for 
the display not only of costume and scenery, but also, and above 
all, of person, has the additional merit of possessing something 
like organic life, which in burlesque has long beea wanting. 
Burlesques had of late been produced which were not only 
without a connected plot, but could not even pretend to be based 
on an idea. Often a burlesque was a mere series of music-hall 
songs and nigger break-downs, performed by a number of oddly- 
dressed and undressed personages, who came on singing, went off 
dancing, and at no time took part in any dramatic action, ‘The 
style was decomposed even before it was dead, and its remains 
have now, we fancy, been finally swept from the stage. 

In a dramatic point of view, the first great point of difference 
between the defunct burlesaue and the living opéra-bouffe consists 
in this: that the latter has always for its groundwork an idea, 
an intrigue, a plot with some pretensions to originality, whereas 
the former at best was constructed only on a borrowed perverted 
framework. In a musical sense, the difference is about the same. 
‘The music of an opéra-bouffe may be, and, critically speaking, 
for the most part is, deficient in originality ; but it is original in 
so far that it has been composed expressly for the words ; whereas 
in the exploded burlesque the words were written to familiar and 
usually very vulgar music. In France, the opéra-bouffe seems to 
have taken the place partly of the “ féerie,” partly of that curious 
form of drama known as the vaudeville, in which, as in our un- 
esteemed burlesques, the words of the songs are written topopular 
tunes, but written in the spirit rather of paraphrase than parody. 
It has also replaced, or rather displaced, in France, the old 
national form of opera with spoken words known as *“ opéra 
comique.” In England there was nothing of this kind for it to 
interfere with. Indeed, our level as regards stage singing to 
English words was already so low that the introduction of opéra- 
bouffe at numerous London theatres—accompanied, as it has been, 
by an improvement of orchestras, and by the engagement of singers 
worthy, in some cases, to be looked upon as vocalists—may be said 
to mark a certain musical progress. ‘There is not one establish- 
ment where opéra-bouffe is now given at which any higher form 
of musical entertainment has ever been cultivated ; and at two— 
the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, and the Philharmonic, at 
Islington—it has been the means of transforming music-halls into 
regular, well-ccnducted theatres. The Philharmonic ‘Theatre is 
still visited partly for its performances, partly for itself, A year 
or two ago it began to acquire the sort of reputation that seems to 
have belonged, in the Paris of 1830, to the distant little theatre 
on the boulevards, to which the dinnerless and demented 
hero of La Peau de Chagrin spent his last remaining five- 
franc pieces in taking the coldly-unconscious Fedora. 
The Philharmonic is, at least as regards private boxes and 
stalls, a fashionable theatre in an unfashionable neighbour- 
hood. Ladies go only to the private boxes, where they can 
remain more or less concealed from the eyes of the vulgar, who 
fill the balcony and galleries ; and, without troubling themselves 
about their exotic visitors, have eyes only for the stage. Both 
boxes and stalls are fitted up with an elegance which, by com- 
parison with the rest of the house, seems fastidious; and there 


stalls are so much at their ease. Smoking is not allowed “‘in any 
part of the theatre ;” and printed announcements to that effect 
point to the days when the Philharmonic was still a music-hall. 
Drinking, however, is still tolerated (as in the pit and gallery of 
other theatres) ; though the privilege seems to be but sparingly 
used. Here a point may be noted in favour of halls licensed for 
theatrical performances as compared with halls licensed only for 
singing and the sale of intoxicating liquors. In marked contrast 
to the homeliness of attire prevalent in the galleries is the 
scrupulous attention to costume observed in the orchestra, where 
the musicians all appear in evening clothes, and, more punctilious 
than those of the opera, in white cravats. Nor are they re- 
markable for accuracy of dress alone. ‘They play with precision 
and excellent ensemble. The Philharmonic Theatre being 
organized specially and permanently with a view to musical 
performances, it was essential that the manager should in the 
first place engage a good orchestra which, composed of good 
materials, was sure, by dint of practice, to gain consistency and 
unity of expression. The Philharmonic band (not, however, to 
be confounded with another of the same name) is the only one 
in London which, night after night, plays the same sort of 
operatic music all the year round. The principal singers were 
Miss Emily Soldene and Miss Selina Dolaro, both artists of 
considerable merit, and both thoroughly at home in the par- 
ticular sort of operatic business to which they devote themselves, 
and in which, the former especially, has long been distinguished, 
The operetta in vogue is called Jleur de Lys—pronounced “ Flurr 
de Liss)—in accordance with the laudable custom of the theatre, 
which, probably for educational purposes, requires that the titles 
of all the pieces produced, together with the names of the princi- 
pal characters, shall be given in the French tongue. That the 
piece itself is of French origin ‘‘ va sans dire,” as they would say 
at Islington ; but it does not prevent the personages from being 
well acquainted with Mr. Plimsoll, the Lord Chamberlain, Mr. 
Ayrton, and other notabilities favourably and unfavourably 
known. ‘The adapter and responsible editor is Mr. H. B. Farnie, 
whose expedients for raising a laugh by means of anachronistic 
and generally absurd allusions (at the expense of his own work) 
are at least as successful here as at the Strand. Otherwise the 
piece is based on an ingenious and charming idea, and, asa whole, 
is very amusing. The music, by M. Delibés, for the most part 
trivial, is bere and there graceful and expressive. It is marked 
by more artistic intention than characterises the music of opéra- 
bouffe generally; and the comparatively serious airs (witness 
the really charming serenade sung by Miss Soldene) are those in 
which the composer is heard to most advantage. 

The performances at the Philharmonic conclude with a ballet 
or divertissement, called Les Folies du Carnaval, in which Malle, 
Sara, supported by a few coryphées, appears. Mdlle. Sara, who 
has long enjoyed a special celebrity at the Philharmonic, culti- 
vates a style of dancing, or rather possesses a native style of her 
own, which may be admired or not, but which every one must 
admit to be remarkable. Done deliberately, and with malice 
aforethought, some of the feats performed by Mdlle Sara might 
be deemed reprebensible. ‘Thus, regardless of Hamlet’s eternal 
“ canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” she seems at times bent on braining 
herself with the point of a toe, which from its strength and 
elasticity should be made of steel, She dances not in the 
cantabile but in the bravura style, and in some of her most 
daring achievements may be said to brave a good deal. She is, 
in fact, less a worshipper of Terpsichore than a priestess of 
Bacchus, and occasionally she demeans herself like one possessed. 
Kut there is less significance than the reader who has not seen 
Mdlle. Sara might imagine in her wild and desperate contortions. 
Her peculiar mode of disporting herself seems as natural to her 
as swimming to the fish or flying to the bird; and her bounds 
and gyrations are not addressed in the usual direct manner to the 
audience, though the audience is, of course, expected to look at 
them and applaud them. It profits by this latter privilege in the 
most enthusiastic manner; upon which, Mdlle. Sara, instead of 
smiling with that falsely sweet smile which is stereotyped on the 
mouths of all other dancers, nods her head quite gravely with an 
abrupt bird-like nod, as if to intimate that that is indeed her 
mode of dancing, and that if the audience like it—so much the 





is certainly no theatre in London where the occupants of the 


better. PShaver Silver. 
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SHAKESPERE’S DRAMAS AND MUSIC. 
By Rosert Musiou.* 


Shakespere’s dramas, which belong to the most lofty monu- 
ments of artistic creation, and to the most grandiose emanations 
of the human mind, have exercised the greatest influence not 
merely upon subsequent dramatic literature, but upon music as 
well. Shakespere’s universal genius, that could not only catch 
but also reproduce the slightest emotions of the human heart 
and head, was likewise capable of appreciating the most inward 








and true nature and being of music. The latter, in his time, had | 


by no means reached a state of perfection, but rather was be- 


ginning simply to try its wings, and was somewhat stiff, though | 


displaying a certain grandeur, in its bearing. This, however, by 


no means prevented the poet from penetrating into the uttermost | 


depths of its soul, and reproducing in a marvellous manner what 
he discovered. Nay, more; he was not unacquainted with the 
construction and characteristic tone of musical instruments, and 
knew how to turn them to advantage in the most striking com- 


parisons. However splendid a subject this would make for a | 


critical essay, I will not, and cannot enter on it—would that 
I could only reproduce what Dr. Emil Naumann said so well and 
so exhaustively in his article: ‘‘Shakespere in his Relation to 
Music.” (Nachkliinge, p. 98, et seqq.) Let me direct attention 
to aside of the question which Naumann has not so carefully 
considered—the use to which Shakespere’s dramas have been put 
in music. Considering the musical themes and elements imma- 
nent in them, it is really not astonishing that the manner in 
which they have been thus employed has been, and will, probably, 
continue to be, something extraordinary. Even though a great 
deal of the musical additions to these magnificent dramas are 
more ephemeral than constant in their nature, the matter itself 
is so indestructible that not even the most vapid music is capable 
of spoiling it by bad workmanship. It has often happened that, 
thanks to the subject, the most insignificant and flattest music 
has pleased the public and attained a certain importance. This 
is especially the case with those dramas that have been transformed 
into opera-books, as well as those where Shakespere especially 
directed that music was to be introduced. In many of the latter 
cases, the dramas met with the same fate as Goethe's Faust; they 
had to be contented with what was added and appended to them, 
since there was really nothing better to be had than old and 
antiquated, or, under the most favourable circumstances, *‘ con- 
ductor’s ” music, as it is styled in Germany. 

The music to Shakespere’s dramas, may be ranged in three 
classes: Opera; Music generally ; and Overtures, etc. 

The adaptation of certain Shaksperian dramas is, from a 
genuinely artistic point of view, certainly not to be recommended, 
but, on the contrary, to be condemned. By the conversion, or 
transformation of a drama for such a musical object, its dramatic 
vitality is sure to be injured, if not altogether destroyed ; for, 
strictly speaking, Drama and Opera, despite their relationship, are 
opposed to each other. While the drama consists of a continu- 
ous and active development of the action, and in the dialectics of 
thought, Opera busies itself more with developing the dialectics 
of the feelings. In taking, therefore, a drama as a foundation 
for an opera-book, the author cannot select and employ the pro- 
gressive actual deeds, as much as the lyrical points of repose. 
In consequence of this, either the bloom is rubbed off the 
drama, the action being materially reduced, while the person- 
ages receive quite another—and, in the long run, diametrically 
opposite—appearance and character, or the opera becomes an 
hermaphrodite, something between dramatic life and lyrical, 
contemplative repose. Despite this, however, certain individuals 
have not been restrained from stuffing utterly unmusical 
subjects, such as, Macbeth and King Lear, into a musical dress- 
coat. Not even vampyrism and madness could resist the musical 
desire of music-makers thirsting for operas. In such cases, there 
18 an end of everything, even of sense, 

The drama most frequently transformed by composers into an 
opera is Romeo and Juliet, that ‘hymn of love.” No other 
subject probably—with the sole exception of Faust, of which I 
myself know at least more than twenty musical arrangements 
—has been so often turned to musical account. The 





*From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





oldest operatic adaptation of Romeo and Juliet is that by Georg 
Benda (1721—1795). The extremely vapid and wearisome book 
is by Gotter. The work is an ‘opera in three acts;” there are 
four singing personages: Kapellet, Romeo, Julie, and Laura. 
The first performance took place at Berlin, on the 8th February, 
1781. Between then and 1796 the opera was performed fifty- 
six times. In 1781 it was brought out, also, in Paris. 

The second opera of the name is by Johann Gottfried Schwan- 
berg (1740—1804). It is written for two sopranos and a tenor, 
and was first produced in 1782. It consists of two acts. A 
third Romeo was written by Sigismund, Baron von Rumlingen 
(or Rumling, 1740—1825), in 1790, for Paris. D’Alayrac’s 
(1758—1809), Roméo et Juliette, ou tout pour Amour, came out at 
Paris in 1792. Speaking of it in his A travers Champs, Hector 
Berlioz says: ‘‘‘The author of the horrible book was clever 
enough not to tell us his name. The work is really pitiable, 
stupid, and thoroughly vulgar. One feels inclined to put it 


| down as the production of two simpletons, who knew nothing 


of passion, feeling, common sense, French, or music.” 

D. Steibelt’s (1755—1823) Roméo et Julie, opéra en prose, en 3 
Actes, was first performed on the 3rd September, 1793, at Paris. 
Berlioz considers this Romeo far superior to the other operas 
of the same name. In 1794, Zingarelli (1752—1834) composed 
an opera, Romeo e Giuletia, first produced in 1796, at Milan. The 
most celebrated air in it, “ Ombra adorata,” was, according to some 
persons, composed, not by Zingarelli, but by Crescentini (1769— 
1846). In 1816, a Romeo, by Pietro Carlo Guglielmo (1763— 
1817), is said to have been brought ont, but not a single lexico- 
grapher says a word about it. Nicolo Vaccai (1790—1836) brought 
out an opera, Giulia e Romeo, in 1825, at Milan, of which, like- 
wise, one air, ‘* Ah, se tu dormi,” became very celebrated. The 
third act was frequently given in place of Bellini’s opera of the 
same name, first performed at Venice, in March, 1830, and often 
played also under the title of I Montecchie Capulettt. ‘The princi- 
pal part of this ninth Romeo is, according to F. Gleich (Character- 
bilder, p. 116), especially adapted for fair dramatic vocalists with a 
deep register, a slim figure, and well-shaped legs. As most people 
know, it was a great part of Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient. ‘lhe 
libretto is adapted from the original play by Felix Romani. In 
Schilling’s large Universal Lexicon (vol. vi., p. 734), under the 
heading ‘* Vaccai,” there is mentioned a Montecchi e Capuletti by 
Donizetti ; but probably the one by Bellini is meant. 

A tenth-Romeo was produced in 1865 at Trieste, and in 1867 
at Milan, by the maéstro Marchetti. On the 27th April, 1867, 
there was first produced in Paris Charles Gounod’s Roméo, which 
then began its journey over nearly every stage in Europe. The 
libretto is written by Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, whom it 
is almost impossible to avoid running against in the domain of 
French opera-books. ‘The music, in the new French style, is in 
some parts characteristic, though only superficially so, and does 
not belie the composer of Faust (1858). In the same year, 1867, 
the celebrated Parisian professor of singing, Duprez, also pro- 
duced, at a private performance, a Roméo of his own composition. 
In 1868, there appeared a thirteenth Roméo, under the title of 
Les Amants de Vérone, by the Marquis de Yorey (who adopted 
the pseudonym of Richard Yruid), residing in Paris. 

In addition to the foregoing we have also a ‘‘Romeo opera,” by 
the celebrated poet Otto Ludvig (died in 1865) ; in 1868, a com- 
poser named Lehmann is said to have brought a Romeo into the 
world ; furthermore, compositions with the same name are 
reported to be lying in the desk of Dr. Damrosch at New York, 
and in that of M. de Saint-Saéns at Paris, In 1868, Verdi pro- 
mised usa fomeo; and itis stated that the Parisian composer 
Hervé lately began, and is still busy on, a similarly named 
parodistic work. 

There is, also, a ballet on this subject. Luigi Marescalchi 
(1740-1815) composed one, Giuletta e Romeo, for Rome. 


(To be continued.) 


Srrasspurcu#.—Thanks to the untiring energy and zeal of Herr Sering, 
Musical Director of the Royal Seminary, a most gratifying performance 
of Haydn’s Creation was given here in the early part of the month. 

Leirsic.—The Abbate Franz Liszt lately paid this town a visit, and 
his admirers gave him a ‘“ banquet” in the large room of the Hotel de 
Prusse. 
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| 
CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | 


The preparations for our musical festival in May are now 650 | 
rapidly approaching completion, that I am enabled to give you a very 
fair idea of the scheme; with unusual perspicacity the city authorities 
appear to have realized the advantages of such a large gathering as will | 
necessarily occur, and have, therefore, placed the Exposition Building | 
at the disposal of the committee, rent free. By this means, the festival | 
will be held under extraordinary advantages, for the arrangement of | 
the rooms enables the conductors to introduce a novel feature, which | 
even the fondest lover of music cannot fail to appreciate. The idea is, | 
to have the concerts begin somewhat earlier than is customary, say | 
about half-past seven; then, after a performance of from an hour to an | 
hour and a half in length, there will be a recess of thirty minutes. | 
Doors will be opened to all parts of the building, and the audience left | 
free to wander where it will. There will be plenty of flowers for the | 
benefit of some, and a good restaurant for the benefit of others, so that | 
altogether nearly every sense can be gratified. The directors have | 
been highly complimented upon this new feature, and it is really worthy 
of commendation. No matter how fine a concert may be, the essential | 
quietude is very fatiguing to many, and doubtless this opportunity for | 
rest and a change of thought will be no less grateful to the musicians | 
than to their auditors, Another idea, first adopted, I believe, at the 
Boston Jubilee, is that of keeping open a room where the chorns will 
have its head-quarters, receive tickets, and obtain whatever information | 
may be desired concerning the city. 

Mr. Thomas is working with his proverbial energy to make the | 
affair a success, His intentions in regard to the concerts can be slightly | 
gathered from one of his letters, wherein he says :— 

“I wish to rehearse the choruses alternately, Friday and Saturday, 
May 2nd and 3rd, all day. General rehearsals with the combined 
forees on Monday, On Tuesday, rest during the day, and in the 
evening (May 6th), first concert.” Wednesday, Thursday and V'riday 
evenings will kewise have coucerts, and on two or three of these days 
matinées in addition will be given. The programmes for the evening 
concerts are to be “ pure and clean without being heavy; rrincipally 
miade up from the standard works of our great masters. ‘hose for the 
matinées as light as good taste will allow.” 

To carry out the programme there will be an orchestra of one | 
hundred and eighty, which will be supplemented by an organ of 
great power and capacity, now building for the festival. Of the singers | 
those already engaged are, Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, of Cincinnati, soprano ; 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, contralto; Mr, Nelson Varley, tenor; Mr. | 
J. F. Rudolph, sen., baritone; Mr. M. W. Whitney, basso. A chorus | 
of a thousand children from the public schools will occupy the stage 
one afternoon. 

Within the past month the following societies have been enrolled ; 
Oxford Musical Society, Oxford, Ohio ; Beethoven Society, Paulding, 
Ohio; Sandusky Maennerchor, Sandusky, Ohio; Odd Fellow Saenger- 
chor, Cincinnati ; Urbana Choral Society, Urbana, Ohio; Philharmonic 
Society, Mansfield, Ohio; Port Union Singing Club, Port Union, Ohio 
—making in all thirty-six societies, aggregating abont one thousand 
two hundred and fifty singers.— Correspondent of * Arcadian.” 


Sr, Pererssurcu.—Signor Merelli has definitely bade farewell to the 
managerial career, and retired as a millionaire into private life. His | 
successor at the Imperial Theatre here and in Moscow is Signor Gantano 
Ferri, who has been lucky enough to secure Madame Patti for next year. 


——— — ———e—errsnnw EEE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY IN STARLAND. 
(From ‘Another World.”) 

Electric science had greatly advanced in my reign, and electric 
powers had been discovered by which the heaviest masses could be 
lightened temporarily, so that their specific gravity, called by us 
the “tenacious electricity,” and its tendency to seek the sympa- 
thetic electricity of the earth, was temporarily diminished, if not 
entirely neutralised, without injury to the mass subjected to the 
operation. 

Though the means and end are different, the principle is not 
unlike that by which you often iighten the specific gravity of bodies, 
and even change their nature by chemical combination, the action 
of fire, and other expedients, the bodies often resuming their specific 
gravity and original form. The means we employ for lightening 
bodies are far more rapid and effectual, and, at the same time, the 
materials acted upon are less abruptly or violently changed. 

Hermes, 


Neen HP DOO" 
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| excellencies, 


| day, aged 91, 


' memoration Ode 


WAIES. 


Men of genius had been compelled by ignorance or driven by neces- 
sity to follow occupations for which they were not fitted, and which 
they, indeed, often loathed; the really valuable tendencies of these 
men, bent in an opposite direction, were allowed to run to waste, cr 
perhaps be used to the injury and destruction of others. I (Hermes) 
felt that to do justice to all and effect good incalculable, evil tendencies 
must be destroyed in their birth, the germs of the imperfections and 


| crimes of the man detected and eradicated in the child; whilst 


valuable qualities and good tendencies must be searched ont, and 
effective means devised for their healthful development. The most 


| ordinary men, those even who would otherwise be swayed by gross 


passions, would become contented workmen in the cause of good when 
occupied with pursuits for which nature and education had fitted them ; 
whilst the power and works of men of genius would be many times 
increased and multiplied if their education were adapted to strengthen 
and develop their talents, eradicate their faults, and generate auxiliary 
But how could all this be effected if the first step to so 
desirable an end were wanting ?—Another World. 

Mdme, Monbelli has been singing in Rotterdam lately. 

M. Miolan, brother of Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho, has just died. 

Herr Franz Lachner celebrated his seventieth birthday on April 2, 

Madame Parepa-Rosa and Mr, Carl Rosa have returned to London 
from Cairo. 

Der Fliegende Uollander is shortly to be produced at Bologna, on the 
stage which witnessed the triumph of Lohengrin. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that M. Desplaces will succeed the 
late Mr. Augustus Harrisat the Royal Italian Opera. 

M. Antoine Neukomm, brother of the late Chevalier Neukomm, 
and himself a musician of rank, died recently at Paris. 

‘“‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” A tribe in Wis- 
vonsin has actually organised a brass band. But on the whole the 
neighbours rather prefer the war-whoop. 

he number before us of Dr. Spark’s Organist’s Quarterly Journal 
exhibits a novel and interesting feature—* Twelve Short Interludes,” by 
our illustrious musician, Mr. Henry Smart. 

On Tuesday last the following Professors were examined and 
approved for the degree of Rachelor of Music at Cambridge :—Samuel 


| Weeks, Arthur Carnall, 8. Corbett, and S. Johns, 


Signor Carlo Coccia, a pupil of Paisiello, died at Novaro the other 
He was the composer of no less than forty operas—all 
forgotten. He produced his opera of Marie Stuart in England, &e., half- 
a-century back, 

Mr. Foster White has resigned the treasurership of King Edward 
School, Blue Coat Hospital, on account of ill health, His ‘ parting 
gift” to the boys was a complete set of military band instruments of 
tire best description. 

Signor Arditi has received offers oc engagement for Bologna, which 
he has been unable to accept, owing to the production of his ‘* Com- 
” at the Crystal Palace in June. Signor Arditi 
returns to London, from Vienna, next week. 

According to Le Figaro, M. Gounod’s opera, Polyeucte, will be 
produced this season in Vienna, The composer shortly leaves Londou 
to superintend the preparations. Our French contemporary further 


| asserts that the rdle of Pauline is confided to Mrs. Weldon. 


Another man has graduated at the Yale ‘School of Journalism.” 
| He has been rather more successful than any of his predecessors, When 
| he found that he could get no more than 8 dols. a-week on any Western 
| journal, he took a position as clerk in an oyster saloon, where his 
| weekly stipend is 10 dols. 
| The Crystal Palace have communicated to his Majesty the Shah of 
| Persia, through H. E. Hadji Moshin Khan, their desire to offer him a 
Jéte de reception of the same character as those which they have on 
| former occasions had the honour to give to the Sultan, the Khedive, 
the Prince of Wales, and other Imperial and Royal personages. 
Musica Copyriauts.—The music plates and copyrights of the late 
Mr, Thomas Oliphant were sold on Saturday last, The following were 
the more important:—J. L. Hatton—The Hunt is up (Tantarra) ; 
four-part song ; ‘T'wilight, song; Hope, song; Autumn Reflections, song; 
Meeting and Parting, song ; and Simon the Cellarer, song—414/. (J. 
| Williams). J. L. Hatton—The Wreck of the Hesperus, 82/. 10s. 
(ditto). R, E. Pearsall—Great God of love (for eight voices); Who 
shall win my lady fair, a four-part song—S5/, 10s. (Novello). R. KE. 
Pearsall—O who will o’er the Downs so free ? chorus for male voices— 
| 3661. (Novello). R. E. Pearsall—The hardy Norseman’s House cf yore, 
| four-part.song—3441, (ditto). 
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Here is a scratch from the Grizzly of San Francisco—we want a 
Grizzly in England :— 

“ Why or wherefore does the management announce Speigler as from the 
Royal Theatre, Mannheim? He might as well be announced as from San 
José! But it is on a par with the usual arrogance of the Teutonic musician. 
To hail from the theatre of a German village of a few dozen inhabitants is 
supposed to be a diploma of merit sufficient to entitle him to the reverential 
appreciation of all mere American savages.’ 

We have to notice a serious illustration of the decay of the modern 
drama—the national play of ‘‘ Mr. Punch,” as presented to the British 
public in the streets. ‘The moral basis of this serio-comedy has been 
often criticised in the humour in which Archbishop Whately found 
fault with a nursery legend wherein he detected the spirit of intolerance 
towards an insect, “ kicked down stairs” for refusing to take part in a 
devotional exercise, Our charge against some recent representations of 
« Punch” is of a graver character, “Mr. Punch” has deteriorated in 
language. He was formerly choice, if not select ; now he occasionally 
speaks in terms as rude as those which might be employed by a living 
wife-beater and scoundrel, The degraded “ Punch” is to be heard not 
only in low places, but in streets and squares, in which his outbursts of 
triamph necessitate his being summarily ordered from the doors, The 
subject is as well worth the consideration of the authorities as the 
famous Cabinet can-can at the Court Theatre; and we hope, attention 
having been called to the circumstance, the police will seize upon any 
future “ Punch ” who endeavours to attract an audience by descending 
to the level of a Thames bargeman. 

A writer in the New York Orpheonist says :— 

“ Judging by twenty years’ observation and attendance upon New York 
concerts, the majority of dilettanti seem to think that all a nation needs in 
order to become musical is a constant repetition of old works. Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Liszt, and Wagner are 
repeated, and repeated, and REPEATED usque ad navseam, because they have 
a monopoly of the programmes. But we would ask, how in the name of 
common sense we are ever to know whether we have composers of our own or 
not, unless we give them a hearing? It would be a poor specimen of an 
academy or college where the students where made only to repeat from Shake- 
spere, Milton, and other great authors, without ever stimulating their intel- 
lects to produce an original speech or composition. How could we ever have 
hoasted of Longfellow if he had merely copied Tennyson all his life? What 
claims upon the nation’s respect could Church now have, if he had always copied 
Cole’s paintings 2? And what possible claims can we as a nation present for a 
respectable musical reputation, when we persistently, consistently, and 
stupidly keep on rehearsing old orchestral works, or, at least almost entirely 
deny presentations of native ones, year after year, at the Philharmonic Society, 
at Theodore Thomas’s concerts, and on other occasions when an orchestra can 
be heard ?” 

The Grizzly, of San Francisco, thus comments upon some operatic 
doings there :— 

* As regards the putting of the piece on the stage, it was simply disgraceful 
to the theatre. The chorus was weak, especially in female voices; for the two 
or three elderly ladies who represent that department have no particular voices 
to speak of, and do not exert what they have. The orchestra, from paucity of 
numbers, is simply ridiculous. The stage business and groupings were ‘any 
which way,’ everyone knocking against the other, and nobody knowing ‘ t’other 
from which,’ but all mingling in inextricable confusion. ‘The military band, 
too, on the stage, which is as essential a feature of the opera as the prima 
donna or tenor, was coolly omitted, and the wretched little orchestra of e7yhteen 
left to do double duty. Now, considering that the price of admission is virtually 
two dollars, and the principal artists are all cheap ones— mighty poor preach 
‘ad mighty poor pay,’ as the old nigger said of his minister—we do think 
that the other requisites of the scene might be complied with. The celebrated 
march was ruined and undone for want of a band on the stage, which would 
not have cost more than sixty dollars at the utmost. Truly, Mulder, you 
know your public, you are not a great maestro, but you are a ‘smart man.’ 
The language of the opera was, as usual, a reminiscence of the Tower of Babel ; 
but as the Dutchmen did not understand the Italian, and the Italians did not 
comprehend the German, and the few Americans present understood neither, 
but kept looking through their opera-glasses to see if Mrs. So-an’-so was in 
the house, we suppose it don’t much matter.” 


Vienna.—The second concert at the Imperial Operahonse was 
eminently successful, under the direction of Herr Herbeck. The 
principal feature in the programme was Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phonie. There werealso fragments from Franz Schubert's opera, ierabras, 
executed by the chorus, Mdlle. Dillner, Herren Adams, Krauss, Miiller, 
Pirk, and Scaria. An air from Winter's Unterbrochenes Opferfest, sung 
by Herr Scaria, failed to produce any very favourable impression, being 
found antiquated and old-fashioned. Herr Wilhelmj performed several 
pieces on the violin, and the concert was brought toa close by Schubert's 
March in B, scored by the Abbate Franz Liszt. 








Boyy.—The Memorial Festival in honour of Robert Schumann is 
fixed to come off on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th June. ‘The pro- 
ceedings will be opened on the 17th by a Profestival, or Introductory 
Festival, when the Requiem of Johann Brahms will be performed. The 
Other days will be devoted exclusively to Schumann. On the second 
day, the programme will consist of Paradies und Peri ; on the third, it 
will comprise the Jfanfred Overture, the A minor Concerto fur Piano- 
forte, several vocal pieces, the C major Symphony, Op. 61, and the 
Faust Scenes. On the fourth day, there will be a Matinée of Chamber 
Music, including the Stringed Quartet, Op. 41, No. 8; Andante and 
Variations for two Pianos, Op. 46; the celebrated Quintet, Op. 44; and 
various vocal pieces, not yet decided on. Herr Joachim and Herr von 
Wasielewski, ‘own Musical Director, will act as conductors; the solo 
artists will be Mesdames Clara Schumann, Joachim, Herren Stock- 
hausen and A. Schulze (of Berlin). Engagements are pending with 
other artists of eminence. The stringed quartet will consist of Herren 
en L. Strauss (from Londom), Herr O. von Kénigsliw, and Herr 
Milter. 

Batreuru.—The erection ot the National-Festival-Stage-Play- 
Theatre is being actively pushed on for the moment. The funds, 
amonnting at the end of last year to 104,400 florins, have been increased 
to 140,000 florins by the receipts of the concerts conducted by Herr R. 
Wagner in Germany, An immense sum, however, is still needed before 
the building can be completed and fitted up for use. How this can be 
obtained within a year isa mystery, despite the hopes founded upon 
the Wagner-Concerts in London. It is pretty evident to every un- 
prejudiced and sensible person that the odds are greatly against there 
being any National-Festival-Stage-Play in 1874. 
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“REVVER I &,” 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


Price 4s. . 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
i i i ed by ri i i ther 

“A Reverie for the pianofirte, composed by Wm. Crawford, is quiet and rathe 

thoughtful as its name would lead one to expect. The music is ornamented, it is 
true, but the broderie does not destroy the placid and tuneful character of the phrases. 
The key is mostly E flat major, and a modulation to the relative minor is immensely 
effective,”——North British Daily Mail. 


- Just Published, 
“ENGLAND’S HOPE AND PRIDE.” 
SONG. 
Respectfully inscribed to His Royal Highness ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES. 
Composed by W. LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“THE LARK,” 
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Price 3s. 
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No. 1. “ THE VOICE OF SONG,” 
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No, 3. “LADY MINE.” 
Composed by W. LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 3s. each, 
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“AVE MARIA,” 
TRIO, 
For Soprano, Mezzo-Svuprano, and Contralto 
(or Chorus ad, Ui.) ._ 
Composed by EDMOND DEPRET. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


dust Published, 


TWO DUETS 


FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN F MINOR, 
Price 3s. each, 


Composed by HEINRICH &TIEHL. 
(Op. 73.) 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (30NG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘“Mr. Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 


Time,’ whieh would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
justice.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
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OW, GONDOLIER, Barcarolle. Sung by Miss Josx 


U Snexrincton. Composed by GRACE SHERRINGTON, Price 4s. 


\W Ha LASCIATO, Stornello. Cantata da Madame 
| Conxeav, Composto dal Cavaliere FABIO CAMPANA, Price 3s. 


HE MELTING OF THE SNOW. Duet. Sung by 
Miss Epira Wryxng and Madame Parry, at the London Ballad Concerts. 
Composed hy HENRY SMART. Price 4s. 


yD THE SCENTED CLOVER. Sung by Miss 
| Epitxa Wrxne. Composed by-LOUIS DIEHL. Price 4s. 


‘AH! WELL A-DAY. Song. Composed by Jessica 


Ranxix. Price 3s. 


A BACCANTE. Canzone. Cantata da Madame 
p J _ Composto dal ETTORE FIORI. Price 4s. (With @ portrait of Madame 
nico), 
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BOOSEY & CO0.'S 
NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE 


LONDON BA LLAD CONCERTS. 


REAMS, By MOLLOY. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Price 4s.— Boosty & Co. 


HE BRITISH TAR, By: HATTON. Sung by Mr. 


SantTLEY. Price 4s. Boosey & Co. 

















EVERMORE, By STANISLAUS. Sung by Mdme. 


Pater. Price 4s.—Boossy & Co. 


bi 
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NSPOKEN, By ALFRED.. SCOTT 


Sung by Mdme. Pater, Price 4s,—Boosey & Co. 





GATTY. 





HE STAG HUNT, By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. Price 4s,—Boosey & Co. 





HE SUNDIAL, By L. ROECKEL. 


Sims Reeves. Price 4s. —Booser & Co. 


Sung by Mr. 


0 THE STORY GOES, | By ‘MOLLOY. 


Miss Eoirn Wynne. “ So the Story goes” met with a great success, and will 
doubtless soon become as popular as “* Thady O'F linn” and “ Clochette.”"—Standard. 
Price 4s.—Boosky & Co. 


HEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY, By Mdme. 
SAINTON-DOLBY. Sang by Mis& Enriquez. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co, 


Lovers VOWS, By WALTER "MAYNARD. 


Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 





Sung by 











Y LOVE HATH SMILED ON ME, By LOUISA 
GRAY. The words by ALFRED Tennyson, from ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette.” 
Price 4s.—Boosry « Co. 


ONE BUT I CAN “SAY, By ARTHUR SULLI- 
VAN. ee =. Norpsiom, Price 4s.-—Boosry & Co. 


EMEMBER OR FORGET, By HAMILTO N AIDE. 


Tenth Edition, The most popular song of this popular composer. Price 3s, 
—Boosty & Cc 0. 


PART, By COMYN VAUGHAN. Third ‘Edition. 
te “A very remarkable melody.” 


-News of the World. Price 3s.—Booszy & 

HE SONG OF THE TRITON, By MOLLOY. 

Sung three times each evening in the new piece, “ Very Catching,” at tlie 

Gallery of Illustration, The words by F. C. Burnanp, This very popular song is 
-antaneseatant with and without chorus. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co. 


HEN | AND NOW, ‘th “LOUISA GRAY. Sung by 
Miss Epita Wrwxe. “When the curtains are drawn, the lamp lighted, and 
the young lover is pressing his fair one for a song, let her not forget ‘ Then and 


Now.’"—Era. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 


ARGUERITE, By F. H. COWEN. Sung by 


Mdme. Trepe.ui- Bertin, **A song of genuine beauty."—Zhe Times. 
Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
(UADRILLES. 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 
ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop 

John Peel Galop _ ... 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka wee 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles .. 

Bashful Young seeamanenl Quad 
rilles “ 

Letty Polka 
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QPULAR 


CLASSICS, 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pianoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


ALTER MACFARREN. 


| 
2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) ........sseccceceeeesseeees Clementi 
8. Posthumous Rondo in B flat... .........s00+++++0+++ Mozart 
4, Sonata in D (Op. 47) ......ssseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeUSSCK 
5. Sonata in C sharp Minor ..........seccccsesseseeee HAYON 
6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37)  ..........sse+++eee0e Clementi 
7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
8. Sonatina in G ......cccccceceeseesseceereeeeseeee beethoven 
9. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 
10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) ...scrcecceeeeeeeeeeeee oes Clementi 
11. Sonatina in F..........ccccsssscceeerssssseeeeeeeees beethoven 
BR GROGAN. 55sasnyetcetes vsocscsesessceececsseesense ssp een yeul 
13. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
14. Sonata in E minor .............c0ccccsccccccessooeesee MAVEN 
BB; MO MAIOT ose scspsonssescavsscouctacswessovecwessecessesese IBOOK 
16. Two Minuets in C and D. ................+0+6. beethoven 
17. La contemplazione .............s0.cccssscoseooeeseoddummel 
RG RRIIIRION os icoscsevssee0sdovccnsscoesscapsecesstepOnuInann 


19. Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
WPAXGIUA) \<5<5<00ctessssescesescsuvsceecamensssstsoses caceeOtal 


DO) Borate BF esc snnssecscecessccseesspeoecsssvetessepse yal 
21. Andante in B flat (Op. 75) .......sseeeseeeseeeeeesDussek 
22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) ..................beethoven 
BB. BOUVGMIN «0. 5s.0s00cscsseessccnecesuesesecbeceenses sss Oana? 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G minor (7th 
PSILO) | sc eus.socdeshstaveeenapshssewevonsyssesoaeecy seeneen 
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WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon tho 
memory. 

The system, aithough but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certaia 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
per — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 


Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,"* 
—WNews of the World, 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of thecountry The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed."— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses."— Weekly Times. 

‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions.”—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music."—Zvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 

** We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble."—Dispatch, 

** These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”— Musical World, 

“We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.” — Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.""— Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier. 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Liverpool Daily Courier, 

** We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Ldinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Jalvern News. 

* It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
May be relied upon to do so," —Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been préviously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerousand valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 
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